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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
‘FAIR SHARE’* 


THE ‘FAIR SHARE’ PLAN*, WAS ORIGINATED BY US. WE HAVE 
REFINED AND IMPROVED IT UNTIL TODAY IT INCORPORATES 
THE WISDOM OF YEARS OF EXPERIENCE AND PRESENTS A FRESH, 
WHOLESOME AND DIGNIFIED APPROACH TO CATHOLIC FUND- 
RAISING. 

IT IS REGISTERED WITH THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 
WE ARE THE EXCLUSIVE OWNERS. NO OTHER COMPANY IS 
AUTHORIZED TO USE IT! 


‘Fair Share’ Campaigns have been conducted successfully in every type of 
Diocese and Parish. 


‘Fair Share’ Campaigns have raised funds for every type of church need— 
building, expansion, and debt-liquidation—capital fund, increased income, 


or annual budget. 
‘Fair Share’ Campaign costs are moderate. 
‘Fair Share’ Campaigns include a collection and follow-up system. 
‘Fair Share’ Campaigns satisfy Clergy and Laity alike. 


Our record of recent campaigns cannot be matched by any other firm. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND ASSOCIATES 


15 West Tenth Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 









FAIR SHARE 






thanas CY, mst 
Telephone: Victor 2-6292 THOMAS AS RICHARD FINN 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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EXCELSIS 


Synonymous with 
finer Liturgical 
Bronze Art 







Contemporary, Traditional 


Altars Offering Boxes 
Altar Cards Pedestals 
Ambries Prie Dieux 





Baptismal Fonts Pulpits 
Baptistry Tables Repositories 


Candelabras Sacristy Bells 
Candlesticks Sanctuary Chairs 
Censer Stands Sanctuary Lamps 
Credence Tables Sanctuary 
Crucifixes Veil Stands 


Holy Water Fonts Sedilias 
Holy Water Pots Tabernacles 


Holy Water Thabors 
Reservoirs Vases 
Lecterns Votive Light 
Missal Stands Stands 





Write for literature or name of nearest dealer. 


"Progressive Bronze orks 


INCORPORATED 
733 SOUTH HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 








Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 


Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 


days if you are not satisfied. 


Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 
Crease resistant, light weight, 
durable, has the appearance of 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast 
Roman or 
Semi-Jesuit 

Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. 


dye. 
Style Cassock ... $25.00 
No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 









50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 
Acetate Material 

Light weight, good quality, 

wrinkle resistant, stain repellent, 

Guaranteed fast dye. 


Roman or 
$32.50 


Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock .. 

Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional’. 


No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 

















Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in. 35 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 161 in. 32 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 321 in. 
B5840 58 in. 40 in. 151 in. 32 in. 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3214 in. 
B5844 58 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 3214 in. 
B5846 58 in. 46 in. 1714 in. 3214 in. 
BG6038 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 33% in. 
B6040 60 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 3314 in. 
B6042 60 in. 42 in. 16 in. 33% in. 
BG6044 60 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 3314 in. 
oo rs = = = 4 _ +4 : No. 4B Roman Style No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 
ae 22 in. sm. sa. 3% in Ready Made Cassock Ready Made Cassock 
BG6242 62 in. 42 in. 1614 in. 34 in. $25.00 — $32.50 $25.00 — $32.50 










he Koute of HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, 





Alter Boys \OMPLETE OUTFITS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 

Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 
collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. Bll, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in $8.00 _w $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42in. aw 8.50 SS 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44in. “3 9.00 %2 9.00 9.50 20 in 
11 Yrs. 46in. S$ 9.25 es 9.25 9.75 20 in 
12 Yrs. 48in. £8 9.75 S92 9.75 10.25 22 in 
13 Yrs. 50in. 32 10.75 5S 10.75 11.25 22 in 
14 Yrs. 52in. 9S 11.00 Su 11.00 11.50 22 in 
15 Yrs. 54in. 57 11.50 2S 11.50 12.00 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56in. 8 12.00 ©= 12.00 12.50 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58in. Sa 12.50 S&L 12.50 13.00 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in 13.25 22 13.25 13.75 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 

« Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Length 

Ld 18 to 24 inch. Each . $4.50 

F No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ............. $3.50 
ih (E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight 
’ ' cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full. 
\ Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .. $3.25 

3 ct. No. B61. Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made 

| ww extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4.25 
(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 





A £ made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
5 4 when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 
ee t Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


Dp = Fae = ©. 0 f3 8 rs a LOBE 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Needlecraft \ESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
vestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 


invited without obligation. 





(B) No. ¥6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 


IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $73.25 
momen Cope .......5. 105.75 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 165.75 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 18.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 104.75 
2 ge eer ree 109.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) No. ¥6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
blem to match. 

Lined Only 


Roman Chasuble ....... $77.75 
re 107.25 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 191.25 
Benediction Veil ....... 44.75 
Preaching Stole ........ 17.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 109.75 
ae 108.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 207.25 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 


emblem to match. 
Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ..... $49.75 $54.50 
Roman Cope ......... 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil ..... 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 64.75 75.25 
Gothec Cope ......5: 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. Y¥6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble .. . . . $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope ......--.- 53-50 63.50 
Roman Dalmatics. -- - . 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole . LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 54.75 62.50 
Gothic Cope ......--. 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics .. 96.00 198.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 

Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ..... $47.50 $53.00 
Romen Cope ........ 65.00 76.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.75 114.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 25.50 31.00 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 11.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 64.00 73.50 
Gothic Cope ......... 69.00 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 116.00 129.75 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 




















































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE Z HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 










(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
if has a convenient buttonless front, ™estic Prelates. 
j Roman form fitting back. (F) The House Cassock has Cape pale 
i (C) A Clerical Cloak is more attached and additional half sleeves. ym 
j distinctive than an overcoat when Trimmed with red or purple piping en 
{ * : - incl 
| worn over a cassock. Tailored in and buttons according to rank of wil 
either Gabardine or a with Prelate. 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- : ; (A 
terial. Made with or without arm- (G) The Choir Cassock without eres 
slits. train is worn by Bishops and Mon- Cro 
(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in %18%- Illustrated with Mozetta (B 
‘ and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. , 
the Pulpit and at commencement ere 
exercises, banquets and receptions. (H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya des: 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape (C 
erend Monsignori, black for Very and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available eres 
Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. in Ermine or Coney. des 
eoeeee8ee (D 
No. A969 No. A956 erec 
All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light sigr 
weight. For year round wear. weight. Dressy and durable. (E) 
No. A990 No. A951 ail 
All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal per 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. for summer and travel. No. 
No. A986 No. A911 line 
All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth yare 
Light weight. Porous Weave. from France. Light weight. No. 
No. A938 No. A987 line 
All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth per 
weight. Long wearing. from Belgium. Light weight. (E) 
No. A953 No. A946 frot 
Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta (F) 
Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. line 
No. A954 aoet 
Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. No. 
Medium weight. de 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- bn 


MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 
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(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard....... $4.00 
(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard............ $4.50 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard............ $5.30 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
a a eer $4.30 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
Eh ob oii chi ouh baste aac aid $3.75 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
i hemstitched without lace, per 

OS LOEB $3.25 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 
SPE tretitaexkecdeetan $3.00 


(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
bute ata alee Lae aeralataare kia $24.50 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 
itn hae tie a he caindab eae $19.25 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
ee PRE $16.75 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
Ne ee Oa ae SEE AES $13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
CD OIE ig coscciescsvens $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
a Ah Re Aes ts. $13.75 


(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
at bottom. $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
ite idthedaené eekenwen abe $43.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$ 
Surplice to match.......... 


Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 

When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 

including side drops, and finished width including front 

drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 

inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 

width 32 inches including front drop. 


Jb Kowa ol. HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, 


(I) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 


dpb CORA ee sOtebwesneened $21.00 


eRe en i NN ay: $16.50 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 


CE CE go cccenenns $31.50 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top ..... $25.50 
(L) Fl F2* #F3** 
Ee $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal ..... 1.20 1.35 Lvs 
Purificator ....  .85 95 1.20 
(eee 130 1.50 1.70 


Finger Towel... .85 95 1.20 

Stole Collar .. .40 AS 65 

Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.59 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 


Telephone 
















Price is not the measure of good taste. Our 









staff, eminently qualified by background and 
experience, will make your wish of today be- 
come the reality of tomorrow. Whatever your 
budget, the services of our organization are | 


at your disposal. 





























(CCoMMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Discretion vs. Spinelessness; 
Courage vs. Bad Manners; 
Father Halton at Princeton 
DITOR: 

I should like to recommend that all 
intelligent Catholies file for constant use 
both Fr. Aidan Carr’s “Princeton vs. 
Fr. Halton” (HPR, Jan., 1958) as well 
as the brilliant letter on academic free- 
dom by Fr. Albert Kaiser, C.PPS. 
(HPR, Feb., 1958). It must be the 
work of divine providence that the diffi- 
culties on the Princeton campus came 
out into the open for public scrutiny, 
and I congratulate Fr. Carr for his 
“legal” presentation of the facts. I am 
satisfied at last that Mr. Maritain need 
not be regarded as a “sacred cow” 
among Catholics, an impression which a 
few of our Catholie periodicals seemed 
to convey. I have great respect for Mr. 
Maritain, and I admired Father Owen 
Bennett’s judicious use of Maritain’s 
writings in the former’s effective dissec- 
tion of Mr. Walter Kerr’s Criticism and 
Censorship (HPR, Nov.-Dec., 1957). 

I should here like to insert for the 
record a few paragraphs from a speech 
of His Excellency, Most Rev. George 
W. Ahr, Bishop of Trenton. The talk 
was delivered before the CPA Eastern 
Convention, Nov. 7, 1957. While his 
remarks had no declared bearing on any 
of our current controversies, I feel it is 
a masterpiece to be memorized by those 
who so often associate discretion with 
spinelessness and who look upon cour- 
age of conviction as invariably lacking 
in good manners and social graces. 

Said Bishop Ahr: 


As Catholie journalists you have 
an obligation to the whole truth. I 
mention this because for some time 
now we have been subjected to a 
rather pronounced propaganda of 
silence. We are being told that we 
should not speak about certain things 
lest perchance we offend someone. 

The latest manifestation of this 
mentality was an invitation that was 
issued to us recently to inaugurate a 
kind of permanent “Be Kind to 
Atheists Week.” Now, I have no 
great difficulty or hesitancy about be- 
ing kind to anyone. (I am even kind 
to animals.) But I wonder some- 
times where the real kindness lies. 
The Holy Spirit did not think it un- 
kind to eall atheists fools. “The fool 
hath said in his heart, there is no 
God.” But even so, if anyone wishes 
to be a fool, that will be no reason 
for me to be unkind to him. It is a 
strange anomaly that if you dare to 
present the truth—the whole truth— 
you run the danger of being charged 
with anti-intellectualism. For years 
now I have been living in a fool’s 
paradise. I used to think that to be 
an intellectual all that was necessary 
was to have an intellect and to use 
it honestly and fearlessly in the pur- 
suit of truth. 

There were moments when I toyed 
with the idea that I might even be an 
intellectual myself. But now I have 
it on the highest authority that I am 
wrong. 

To be an intellectual I am informed 
that you must not be intellectually 
committed to anything. In English 
that means either that there is no 
truth or that the intellect cannot dis- 
cover the truth, or that it cannot know 
it with certainty. As an intellectual 
you may have an opinion. But you 
may not say that you are right. 

I could not possibly be an intel- 
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lectual because I am committed to the 
Apostles’ Creed. Neither can any 
other Catholic be this kind of intel- 
lectual because presumably he, too, 
is committed to the Apostles’ Creed. 
And conversely this kind of an in- 
tellectual cannot be very much of a 
Catholic. 

J. C. PAYSEN 

Elmhurst, N.Y. 


Measures and Modesty 


EDITOR: 

I should like to express my apprecia- 
tion for the article “Measures and 
Modesty” by “Pater Sine Nomine” 
(HPR, Nov., 1957). 

Through a certain amount of work 
with youth groups, but more especially 
through teaching freshmen and junior 
girls in high school, I have come into 
close contact with the problem of decid- 
ing just what is proper for a girl to 
wear in order to be modest. They them- 
selves are looking for answers—and 
specific ones—and they need them. 

Just this morning in all my junior 
classes we discussed the question of how 
much they were getting from their re- 
ligion classes. It was quite clear, and 
no compliment to me, that they want 
definite answers to questions, and long 
explanations seem to serve no good pur- 
pose except to confuse them—not to 
imply that they shouldn’t be given them 
anyway when necessary. 

Now, with this subject of modesty in 
dress we are able to do a lot for the 
girls in school due in great part to the 
Sisters: but the influence outside of 
school is strong and the girls themselves 
appreciate definite rules like those of 
the S.D.S. (Supply the Demand for the 
Supply) Modesty Crusade. We know 
that these rules cannot be final—times 
change. But, with such rules as a guide, 
regulations can be made for proms and 
other social affairs. Perhaps such rules 


priests...conserve parish 
funds for the parish... 


no priest wants to impose the burden 
of his care on the church he serves ! 















en of the cloth are as susceptible 

M to accident and illness as anyone. In 
cases where there is no family to render 
assistance in time of need, the expense and 
responsibility fall on the church. 

Ministers Life & Casualty Union has 
designed. a special ‘‘package’”’ insurance 
plan for priests. Called the “‘Priest’s 
Policy’’, this protection helps cover 
accident, sickness, hospitalization 
and surgical bills. Because all 
Ministers Life policyholders 
are “‘preferred risks’’, the 4 
company is able to pare 
the costs of the Priest’s 
Policy to fit the modest 
budgets of most all 


priests. cb’. THE MINISTERS LIFE & 
2 
Careful thought Ay CASUALTY UNION 
has been siinaee to (C) 10836 Ministers Life Bldg., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


this plan. We believe In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ontario 


it answers the Please send me information on the Priest's Policy. 


ee iaciininisciaeenitietininianstcaiemaasobiinasiiions 
ADDRESS 





insurance needs of 





every priest and 





DATE OF BIRTH__ 
Es SUINIIccitsinictiitnsicieaenscctisiiciiniialiiiniigsliciiimnmiiinninnaldas 


invite your inquiries 
for further details. 
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are really of more value to me than to 
the girls! They have given me a cor- 
rect method of approaching the subject 
and talking about it in concrete terms. 
I am afraid that without the S.D.S. I 
should still be speaking in such terms as 
“do good and avoid evil” which we all 
know, but which isn’t very helpful when 
it comes to how low a neckline may be, 
or whether strapless gowns are con- 
not. When you 
can come out with and 
both you and they know exactly what 
is meant by it, you have done a lot 


sidered immodest or 
“short shorts” 


toward getting the point across. 
Another reason why I find the article 
of value: it gives me the assurance 
that at least some group of priests some- 
where is in agreement with me on the 
standards I am preaching. This, to me, 
is no small satisfaction. All you have 
to do is allow the girls to ask questions 





ey 
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freely in a classroom and you will see 
how much confusion can be caused by 
priests not being in agreement on such 
things. 

Experience is proof, I should think, 


that priests value quite highly the 
specific examples of principles which 


we find in such articles in HPR. We 
are sometimes slow to make application 
without the aid of such helps. How ean 
we expect better results from young girls 
who not only have difficulty grasping 
and applying principles but are also 
weakened in their decisions by close 
friends and worldly ideas? When I 
have the backing of such a movement 
as 8.D.8., I know that I am not way out 
in left field, so to speak, on this some- 
what delicate subject for a priest to 
handle. The urgent need actually to 
talk about these things as well as the 
duty to do so is certainly clear from the 


Monstrance 


Here is a truly magnificent ex- 
ample of Gorham craftsmanship 
liturgically correct in Celtic design 
and beautifully executed in brass, 
heavily gold plated. The luna is of 
sterling silver and is also gold 
plated. Height 2812”, priced at 
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fact that the Holy Father recently did 
so when talking to a group of dress 
designers. I only hope that there is 
some unanimity on the subject when 
we do. 

Rev. Timon Cook, O.F.M. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Educational Benefits 
I{DITOR: 

Father Blum’s article, “Educational 
Benefits without Enforced Conform- 
ity” (HPR, October, 1957), presents a 
logical solution to the pressing financial 
problems involving Catholic elementary 
and secondary education. His argu- 
ments take on added urgency when one 
hears responsible critics question the 
ability of parents and 
finance the rocketing costs of Catholic 
parochial schools. Since the days of the 
Third Plenary Council, these schools 


parishes to 


have remained solvent only through the 
great sacrifices of the teaching Sisters 
and Brothers. Undeniably, the reli- 
gious now find it increasingly difficult to 
supply sufficient teaching personnel. In 
the past it was categorically stated 
that lay teachers cost too much. Thus 
the question whether Catholic parents 
and parishes will pay more nearly the 
actual cost of educating each parochial 
school student when these costs involve 
more lay personnel is of prime consider- 
ation. 

Many observers predict building costs 
and the salaries of lay teachers will 
break the parochial system. Predic- 
tions indicate that within the next ten 
years, two-thirds of the Catholic ele- 
mentary age children will be enrolled 
in publie schools. Facing this prospect, 
and recalling as well the state aid for 
schooling given to Protestant children 
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other closures. Buttons, if desired. 
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in Ireland and the Quebec Province of 
Canada, thoughtful men believe this 
issue requires debate. 

Perhaps we have come full circle back 
to a discussion of Archbishop Ireland’s 
Faribault Fortunately, this 
issue may now be discussed without the 
bitter accusations of atheistic liberal- 
ism and nationality prejudices applied 
by his opponents, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic. Too, 1 hope Americans 
generally will work for the solution of 
these serious problems involving pri- 
vate education. Certainly the recent 
proud stand taken by leading Protes- 
tants in California in their united oppo- 
sition to taxation of private schools 
proves their sincere interest in private 


System. 


schooling. 
Rauteu E. WEBER 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


(Note: Fr. Blum’s article, in addition to ap- 
pearing in reprint form in U. S. News and 
World Report and in Catholic weeklies, is 
now part of the Congressional Record. The 
April, 1958, issue of The Catholic Educator 
will feature Fr. Blum’s proposals in question- 
and-answer form for Catholic educators, par- 
ents and students.) 


Right-to-Work Laws? Yes! 


I. DITOR: 

By setting opposing 
Right-to-Work laws in the same Oct., 
1957, issue, you performed a real serv- 
ice. Not only had this most important 
matter been mishandled in so large a 
segment of the press that the basic 
Natural Law issues were lost sight of, 
but, until recent date, so many Catho- 
lies were under the impression that 


positions on 


there was only one position open to a 
Catholie. 
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to leaking walls 


In the Middle Atlantic and New Eng- 
land states the average fall of rain, snow 
and sleet is about 40 inches annually. 
This means that even a small church, 
school or hospital will be drenched with 
over half a million gallons of water each 
year. Will the walls of your buildings 
withstand this precipitation—and the 
effects of hot and freezing weather? 





The walls of few structures, old or new, remain impervious to leaks indefinitely ; 
especially if the masonry was carelessly laid or a sub-standard grade of mortar was 
used. 


Even to consider ‘‘saving’”’ money by having the walls ‘“‘waterproofed”’ with so- 
called coating compounds can develop into a costly miscalculation. ‘‘Raincoats”’ 
are not the answer. All competent engineers will tell you that the ONLY way to 
make a leaking wall tight and waterproof is to have the defective mortar cut away 
and the vulnerable areas re-pointed with good quality mortar. 


The Rockwell Newman Company and its New England associates Stanley 
Newman Company have specialized in this restoration work for nearly forty years. 
They are qualified to give you friendly and impartial advice on these restoration 
problems. One of their engineers will be glad to inspect your buildings and provide 
you with a written report and recommendations. No obligation on your part. 
Your inquiry will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


ROCKWELL NEWMAN CO. 
376 Henry St., Orange, N.J. P.O. Box 387—ORange 4-1400 
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STANLEY NEWMAN CO. 
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Events have reached the point now, basis, there is serious reason to ask if 
thank God, where priest-opponents of they are serving the nation well. It 
RTW appear a bit behind the times in does little good for friends of labor to 
referring to “three or four midwestern recriminate that industry is equally to 
priests” or “a corporal’s guard” of blame for inflation. The fact is that 
priests as the sole articulate members of unionism has shown itself able and 
the clergy who see Right-to-Work laws prone to boost wages as high as the 
as moral and beneficial to labor—yes fubled beanstalk. The theory seems to 

lnbor! be that they have found the hen that 

It seems to me that Father Jerome lavs bigger and bigger golden eggs at 
I.. Toner, in his stand against Right-to- each bargaining session. 

Work laws, made one basie assumption It does no good to argue that the hen 
that neither he nor any of the militant ean “stand the gaff’; the man in the 
RTW foes bother to prove. They as- middle cannot. He seems to be for- 
sume that labor unions as they are gotten by the pro-union theorists. 
today constituted and run—nearly un- When the union man gets his four-day 
checked in power—do actually promote week, the man in the middle will have 
the common good. to increase his own work load or cut 

If the prime goal of unions is to down his standard of living. 
produce greater wages and _ shorter Nor has Father Toner explained how 
hours at an inverse ratio and on a union-fostered labor shortages serve the 
quarter-to-quarter or year-to-year common interest, nor how jurisdictional 
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and 


John J. McHugh, O.P. 


Revised and enlarged 


by Edward P. Farrell, O.P. 


These two volumes embrace more matter on Moral Theology 
than will be found in any of the more extensive works now 
commonly in use. This inclusiveness of matter has been 
made possible by the inclusion of new material made available 
in the last twenty-five years; by the elimination of subjects 
that are formally irrelevant to Moral Theology, such as dog- 
matic and historical questions, and many things that pertain 
exclusively to Canon Law; by the omission of subjects and 
cases that practically never or very rarely occur; by the 
omission of subjects and discussions that may be of real 
moment in Europe but which have no practical bearing on life, 
custom, and manners here in America. Of course when 
Canon Law is necessarily connected with the matter treated, 
it is also given or referred to in this work. The aim here has 
been to keep to the field of Moral Theology, and to leave other 


treatises to their respective fields. 


TWO VOLUMES $20.00 


Pre-publication Price (good until June 1, 1958) 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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strife is promotion of the organiza- 
tional right of the working man. It is 
rather academic to say that RTW laws 
infringe on workers’ right to organize, 
when unions themselves, through ap- 
prentice limitations, ete., have inter- 
fered with workers’ right to work. The 
fostering of indolence through work 
restrictions is certainly not conducive 
of the commonweal. 

For these and other reasons it seems 
clear that Father Toner’s whole thesis 
is built upon an unproved assumption— 
that of present-day unionism’s relation 
to the common good. 

This is partly a historical argument, 
as Father Edward A. Keller so ably 
pointed out in his part of the October 
debate. Intemperate defenders of un- 
ionism (and foes of RTW) are apt, too 
often, to do their thinking in the past. 
They are more influenced by what in- 
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justices may have befallen their grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers at the 
hands of owners than by the injustices 
befalling themselves and 
their children at the hands of the unions. 

Only this, surely, could have ex- 
plained the virulent opposition to an 


at present 


ending of the gross injustices of the 
Wagner Act—the same type of oppo- 
sition now encountered by the RTW 
laws. 

Now, just as the Taft-Hartley Act 
forced unions to bear their burden of 
responsibility for their acts, the RTW 
laws will force the unions to organize 
and exist on their merits rather than 
on corruption-producing monopolies of 
the union-shop contract. Is there not 
the possibility that unions would be far 
stronger if they were faced with the 
competition of the non-union worker? 

Of all Father Toner’s arguments, we 
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will be mailed free 
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233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


TABERNACLE 
BURGLAR 


think that of the “free rider” is the most 
gratuitous. First, it assumes that all 
advances for the working man have 
come through unionism. It manifests 
an unwillingness to credit any good will 
(or reformation, if you will) to the part 
of industry over the period of the past 
half-century. Further, if solitary indi- 
viduals are open to exploitation, they 
are also open to great achievement. 
Supposing that unions have helped re- 
duce the exploitation, by their nature 
they have too often stifled achievement, 
and their fruits have been time-serving, 
indolence, the doing of a job at mini- 
mum standards, corruption. It is un- 
fair to label as “free riders” those who 
may appreciate this state of affairs. 

What the “free rider” argument over- 
looks is that unions exist to help mem- 
bers, and such members ean hardly 
complain if, in the process, others are 
benefited. The person who enjoys 
these benefits without wishing to share 
in the onerous and sometimes degrad- 
ing and immoral part of the movement 
should not be condemned as a “free 
rider.” 

Our hat is off to Father Keller, who 
has taken the moderate stand upon 
theology’s clear-cut principles. One 
such principle clearly favors voluntary 
action where actual evil is not involved. 
If the argument is kept upon the plane 
of facts, voluntary unionism will not 
only survive, but will flourish. Frankly, 
that is the only kind of organizationism 
that has any right to survive. 

FRANK Morriss 
Denver, Colorado 


Ed. note: The concluding letter on this 
subject of Right-to-Work laws will appear in 
our April issue over the signature of Rey. 
William J. Smith, S.J. 

In our April issue we shall prese nt some re a 
resentative letters in reaction to Father Aidan 
Carr's article: “Princeton vs. Fr. Halton.” 
The response to this January article has been 
tremendous. 








The Burglar- 
proof Taberna- 
cle is strongly 
recommended by the 
Holy See. 
(Cong. Sacr.: Instr. 
of May 26, 1938, ad 4) 


Au existing tabernacles may now be 
equipped with an absolutely foolproof 
burglar alarm! 

ProxAlarm, the result of years of development 
in answer to hundreds of requests by the clergy, 
requires only a simple installation, and sounds 
its warning in the church or rectory. or both, 
any time a person, except during services, comes 
within the proximity of the tabernacle. 


ProxAlarm complies fully with the requirements 
and suggestions of the ‘‘Instruction on the Dili- 
gent Custody of the Most Holy Eucharist,”’ 
and at all previewed demonstrations has met 
with overwhelming enthusiasm by the Hier- 
archy, Priests, and Architects. 

Complete Unit: $225 F.O.B. Cleveland 15, Ohio 
(If payment is enclosed with order, $205, 
Freight prepaid) 

Mail coupon for your order, 
or additional information 


Ujintecichs 


3700 Euclid Avenue, © Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Please ship to our church a complete 
ProxAlarm Tabernacle Protection Unit 
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A report of progress 
CCS FUND RAISING 





CCS raised $40,000,000 for Catholic causes in 
1957. As we look back we note that our Catholic 
fund raising services were extended to dozens of 
new dioceses in the United States and Canada—we 
list among our newly won friends many bishops, 
priests, provincials and supervisors. 





Our versatility was most dramatically reflected in 
1957 by the completion of campaigns for multi- 
million dollar diocesan, hospital and university cam- 
paigns to our continued success in parish campaigns 
involving as few as fifty families. Continued analysis 
of CCS performance has enabled us to condense 
campaign operating schedules without affecting 
quality and thus permitted even greater reductions 
in the cost of professional counsel. Probably the 
greatest single development of the year was our introduction of Increased 
Income campaigns to successfully double and often triple ordinary Sunday 
income. The CCS staff of seventy-five Catholic fund raising specialists is one 
year older and wiser—the finest fund raising staff in the Catholic field. 


Francis K. Zimmermann 
President & Founder 


We list just a few of our 1957 achievements to illustrate our versatility and success: 





Goal Raised 

Blessed Sacrament Parish Church $ 15,000 $ 21,375 
Coalgate, Oklahoma 

St. John the Evangelist Church Restoration $ 250,000 $ 434,279 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Norwalk Central Catholic H. S. $ 750,000 $1,300,175 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Archdiocese of Hartford Cathedral $3,000,000 $5,367,760 
Hartford, Conn. 

Redemptorist Fathers Seminary $ 800,000 $1,381,058 
St. Louis, Mo. 

School Sisters of Notre Dame College for Sisters $3,000,000 $3,464,618 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Misericordia Hospital $2,000,000 $2,887,056 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Good Counsel College for Women $ 225,000 $ 307,826 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Fordham University Development Fund $4,000,000 $7,290,290 


New York, N. Y. 





CCS looks to the FUTURE 
1958-59-60-61-62-63-64 


1958 is a new year of progress for CCS. While 
our institutional work has expanded we are still 
concentrating on parochial development. Over 65% 
of our work is in the parish fund raising field and we 
intend to expand and develop in this area particu- 
larly through the application of our new Increased 
Income Campaigns for increased Sunday contribu- 
tions. 

The past few years has witnessed a tremendous 
up-swing in the financing and construction of Central 
Catholic High Schools throughout the nation. Here, 
too, CCS feels particularly well-qualified to be of 
continued assistance to those administrators contem- 
plating such activity on the basis of its wide experi- 





ence in many high school appeals. Gerard J. Janeske 
CCS promises continued efforts to improve its Chairman of the Board 
& Founder 


fund raising method through research, experience 
and constant self-examination. We have no intention of handling too many 
accounts and thus exceed our capacity to give each client the finest service 
available. In our careful and methodical approach to expansion we do look 
forward to the extension of our services to new areas and fields but oniy as 
our staff is trained and qualified to handle them. 


May we respectfully suggest if you plan to progress in 1958 through fund 
raising that you join with CCS — the company of careful, calculated and 
successful progress. 


Remember you can’t spell suCCeSs 
without CCS. 
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Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 
OXford 55-1175 
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40 Erie Place 240 Fairfield Avenue 3926 Lindell Boulevard 90 State Street 

Nutley 2-3714 Edison 4-1771 Jefferson 5-2833 Albany 6-9530 
CHICAGO, ILL BUFFALO, N.Y MONTREAL, CANADA 
55 East Washington Street 758 Richmond Avenve 1410 Stanley Street 
Dearborn 2-7009 Lincoln 6726 Avenue 8-5783 


A MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 
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No. 15 
BRAZIER 


This Brazier has a perforated steel 
screen 114 inches deep to insure proper 
ventilation for the fire. The finish is 
a special black paint baked to a high 
degree of heat resistance. Size, 6 
inches high, 1114 inches in diameter. 
Base diameter is 934 inches. 
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HOLY WATER 
CONTAINER 


No. 149 above are furnished 
with baked Swedish iron finish 
base. Removable anodized alu- 
minum bowl holds five gallons. 
Floor model furnished with 


casters. 


Ileight, 40 inches. Base 18 by 
18 inches...............$90.00 


REPOSITORY TABERNACLE 


These new Repository Tabernacles present a fitting and proper 
Repository for Holy Thursday Services and a large practical 
Tabernacle that can be used for Convent Chapels. Height 32 
inches, outside diameter 14 inches, inside diameter 12 inches. 
Door size 83 { x 1134 inches. 





Price, Complete. . oe 2% amarante $225.00 
Tabernacles Only without Base....................... $200.00 
Outside Curtain Rods.......... .......$25.00 Additional No. R-110 


These items now available at your local church goods dealer 


GRECO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4120 WEST CHICAGO AVENUE 
CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 


or 
or 
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St. John's Church, Uncasville, Connecticut. The Reverend Joseph V. King, Arthur E. Thomas, Architect 














In this small parish church the pastor and architect deter- 
mined a very prudent budget for the interior furnishings. 


This challenged our designers, craftsmen, and engineers 


to create an integrated interior with custom made appoint- 


ments including specially designed lighting fixtures, 
painted stations of the cross, stained glass windows, 


marble altars, tabernacle, candlesticks, and crucifix. 
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Risen with Christ........ pecans ‘ 


Easter Sunday 

Because of Easter, death has become the 
beginning of a new and better life. Because 
of Easter we walk through this life with the 
certainty that life everlasting awaits us. Be- 
of Easter all our enemies and powers 
of nature are powerless. Because of Easter 
no difficulty, no cross is heavy, no tempta- 
great. Because of Easter, our 
has been transformed. 


CAUSE 


tion too 


earthly life 
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First Sunday after FE: 
Thomas saw Christ and believed. 


ister 
How can 


it be said that he believed when he saw? To 
beheve and to see exclude each other. St. 
Gregory answers: “One thing he saw, and a 


Thomas saw a 
with 


diffe rent thing he be lie 1 ” had 
man with wounds in his hands and feet, 
But he expressed his 
could not see with his 
divinity of Christ. 


a wound mn his side. 
faith in something he 


faith in the 


cues, his 
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Nobili College, 
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Shepherd of My Soul........ cies 
Second Sunday after Easter 

He ws concerned about each one of us in 
particular. He knows us individuallly not 
only by name, not only by external appear- 
ance, but in the most secret thoughts and anx- 
ieties of our heart. He knows us and our 
character, our strength, our weakness, our 
necessities much better than we do. And 
it was He, our Shepherd, who told us that 
we should not be too anzious about our life, 
what we shall eat or what we shall drink, 
nor, about our body, what we shall put on. 


Joy im Chlorist...... aceon ee ki 


Third Sunday after Easter 

When we speak of joy in everyday life, we 
think of “a pleasurable emotion aroused by 
the acquisition or expectation of some good.” 
This definition applies also in a way to spirit- 
ual joy. There is, however, this difference: 
it is not just “some good” which ts the cause 
of our spiritual joy, but the highest good. It 
is Christ who causes this joy. 
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CONTINUING IN 1958 
Growth Through Service 


IN SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA—A FOURTH LAWSON ASSOCIATES OFFICE 


It is our pleasure to announce the establishment of 
another Lawson Associates Regional Office to bring 
closer to every parish in the land the finest in Church 
financial programming. 

Now, through our branch in Sacramento, Lawson 
Associates’ services are more readily available to parishes 
in the growing Southwestern United States. 

This new branch joins the expanding network of 
regional control points designed to afford greater super- 
vision of campaigns, pledge collection follow-up, and 
consultative service. 

Such expansion continues to follow our record of 
achievement in all parts of the nation. 

What is it that causes more and more pastors to 
place their trust in Lawson Associates? 

Basically, it is this: 

Lawson Associates raises more money, at a lower cost-per- 
dollar-raised in a shorter period of time, with greater lay 
cooperation, than any firm in existence. 

To obtain a cost-free, detailed analysis of your parish 
funds problem, telephone us collect, at any of our 
offices, or write us today. 


Home Office: Central Division: 

53 North Park Avenue 3545 Lindell Boulevard 
Rockville Centre, New York St. Louis, Missouri 
ROckville Centre 6-0177 Jefferson 5-6022 

Western Division: Southwest Division: 

101 Jones Building 2015 J Street 

Seattle, Washington Sacramento 14, California 
Mutual 3691 Hickory 6-5759 





LAWSON ASSOCIATES. ... 
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Are Liberal Catholic Orders 


Valid? 


ce 
Taw OrpverRS of the _ Liberal 


Catholic Church are accepted as valid 
by the Church of Rome, and have never 
been seriously questioned.” So wrote 
“Franeis Adyar,” Presiding Bishop of 
the Liberal Catholie Church, in his book 
Christian Mysteries and the Catholic 
Church... That he spoke with a quite 
unwarranted confidence it is the pur- 
pose of this article to show. 

The claim itself is one to which no 
Catholic, to whom his religion means 
anything, could possibly be indifferent. 
For the Liberal Catholic Chureh de- 
clares that it possesses, by means of its 
valid priesthood, the real presence of 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament; and it 
offers to dispense Holy Communion to 
all who approach its altars regardless of 
their beliefs and of the spiritual state of 
their souls. Moreover, its Eucharistic 
rite is intended far more as an expres- 
sion of ancient pagan mystery religions 
and of Indian mythologies than of 


‘Published by Robertson and Mullens Ltd., 
Melbourne, Australia. “Francis Adyar” 
(Frank Waters Pigott), an ex-Anglican clergy- 
man, was consecrated on March 9, 1924, by 
Bishop Leadbeater, as “Regionary Bishop of 
the Liberal Catholic Church for Great Britain 
and Ireland.” In 1934, on the death of Bishop 
Leadbeater in Sydney, Australia, he pecame 
Presiding Bishop over the Liberal Catholic 
Church and transferred to Adyar, India. 


By LESLIE RUMBLE, M.S.C., S.T.D. 


Christianity; so much so that Father H. 
Thurston, 8.J., did not hesitate to write: 
“To Catholics the new Theosophical ex- 
periment will appear in no other light 
than as an outrage and a sacrilegious 
profanation; or, at best, a blasphemous 
parody of all that the Chureh holds 
most sacred.’” 








With the present article this famous 
Australian convert makes a valuable con- 
tribution to apologetics. A great deal of 
this information is here published for the 
first time anywhere. 








* Preface to Some Fruits of Theosophy, by 
Stanley Morison (Harding and More, London, 
1929). It must not be thought that Liberal 
Catholics are insensitive to such a verdict. 
Many are as distressed that we should think 
of their religion in such a way as we are by 
what we regard as their misuse of the Catho- 
lie religion. Thus a leading layman of St. 
Alban’s “Mother Church” of the Liberal 
Catholies in Sydney, Mr. J. B. Parry, wrote to 
the author of this article on December 1, 1954, 
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THEOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Father Thurston speaks of what was 
in his day a “new Theosophical experi- 
ment,” and it is with a brief glance at 
Theosophy, therefore, that this study 
must begin. 

The Theosophical Society was 
founded in New York by the Russian 
Madame H. P. Blavatsky and Colonel 
H. 8. Oleott for the purpose of develop- 
ing a system of thought claiming to be 
Divine Wisdom. In 1882 the Theo- 
sophical Society moved to India, estab- 
lishing its headquarters at Adyar, near 
Madras. Madame Blavatsky died in 
1891, and the famous Mrs. Annie 
Besant became the leader of the move- 
ment. 

Adopting the teachings of India’s 
sacred books, the Upanishads, Sutras 
and Mahatmas, Theosophists denied the 
existence of a personal God, explained 
all in terms of a pantheistic evolution, 
and held that man attains his destiny in 
some astral state, progressively ascend- 
ing to ever greater heights of the Di- 
vine Wisdom after the discipline of 
various reincarnations on earth. Re- 
ligions they held to be quite unneces- 
sary, although all should be tolerated. 
Members of the Theosophical Society 
were to be free to have no religion, or to 
adopt any religion, no matter what its 
teachings and practices, provided no at- 
tempt was made to identify the Theo- 
sophical Society with it. 


JAMES INGALL WEDGWOOD 


When a branch of the Society was es- 
tablished in England, it was joined in 
i904 by James Ingall Wedgwood, an 
Anglican layman, then but twenty-one 
years of age, who had been studying for 
of the “deep pain and concern” caused him by 
such views. We can only regret a state of 
affairs involving such a disturbing conflict of 
beliefs and feelings, and plead simply that it 
was certainly not of our own making. 
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the Anglican ministry. Abandoning 
Anglicanism, he devoted himself to the 
cause of Theosophy, giving many pub- 
lic lectures on the subject and acting as 
General Secretary of the English Theo- 
sophieal Society from 1911 till 1913. 

His religious inclinations, however, 
proved too much for him. In 1912, in- 
fluenced by Rosicrucianism, he had es- 
tablished the “Temple of the Rosy 
Cross” in London; but in 1913 he joined 
the “English Branch of the Old Catho- 
lie Chureh” which Bishop Arnold Har- 
ris Mathew had introduced into Eng- 
land. Wedgwood was ordained by that 
prelate as a priest, but he was certainly 
not sincere in professing belief in the 
Catholic doctrines still maintained by 
Bishop Mathew. He interpreted them 
all in a Theosophical sense, even to the 
expectation of a coming World Teacher 
as a reincarnation of Buddha to perfect 
the teaching of Christ. This was too 
much for Bishop Mathew who himself 
abandoned his Old Catholic Chureh in 
December, 1915, publicly announcing in 
the London Times his intention of sub- 
mitting to Rome—an intention which 
he never did fulfill. 

James Ingall Wedgwood thereupon 
formed another “Old Catholie Chureh” 
of his own, intending to make it an 
organ for Theosophical propaganda. 
But he felt the need to be a bishop. He 
pleaded with Mathew to consecrate him 
to the episcopate, but in vain. Eventu- 
ally Wedgwood succeeded in obtaining 
consecration at the hands of the unseru- 
pulous Bishop Frederick Samuel Wil- 
loughby, who was well aware that he 
intended to abuse his episcopal orders 
in the interests of Theosophy. Follow- 
ing his consecration, Wedgwood 
promptly deseribed himself as “Presid- 
ing Bishop of the Old Catholic Chureh 
in Great Britain” for which he had 
drawn up new constitutions. 


ARE LIBERAL CATHOLIC ORDERS VALID? 


The new names have here been men- 
tioned, and something must now be said 
about them. 


ARNOLD HARRIS MATHEW 


The first of these was that extraordi- 
nary character known as Arnold Harris 
Mathew. He was born in 1852 and was 
baptized a Catholic; but his mother had 
him baptized again as an Anglican 
when he was two years of age and he 
was brought up as a member of the 
Church of England. At the age of 
twenty, however, he was received back 
into the Catholic Chureh and, at the 
age of twenty-five, was ordained a 
Catholie priest, June 24th, 1877, by the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, Scotland. 

Twelve years after ordination 
Mathew declared that he had lost the 
faith, abandoned the Catholie Church, 
and retired into private life. After 
three years of retirement Mathew re- 
joined the Chureh of England, and in 
1892 was married in an Anglican 
ehureh. Dissatisfied onee more with 
the Chureh of England, in 1907 he tried 
in vain to get his marriage recognized 
by Rome so that he might officiate as a 
Catholic priest. 

Mathew then turned to the Old 
Catholies in Holland. 
that “Old Catholies” 
Ingland needed a bishop, he persuaded 
Arehbishop Gerard Gul of Utrecht, as- 
sisted by three other Old Catholic 
bishops (Van Thiel, Spit, and Demmel), 
to consecrate him a bishop in St. Ger- 
trude’s Cathedral there, on April 28, 
1908. 
regular, was undoubtedly valid. 

teturning to England, Mathew pro- 
claimed himself “Old Catholie Mis- 
sionary Bishop” for that country. He 
gained a small following, but in 1915 he 
resigned, owing to the Wedgwood crisis, 
in order to re-submit to Rome. His 


On the pretence 
(non-existent) in 


That consecration, although ir- 


chaplain, the Rev. Bernard Mary Wil- 
liams, then became the “Vicar Capitu- 
lar” of the Old Catholie Church in Eng- 
land, the “See” being vacant. How- 
ever, three months later, finding Rome’s 
conditions too severe, Mathew resumed 
his former position at the invitation of 
Monsignor Williams as “Old Catholic 
Missionary Bishop.” On April 14, 
1916, he consecrated the Rev. Bernard 
Williams as his “Coadjutor with right 
of suecession,” assuming for himself 
the title of “Archbishop.” 

In 1919 Arnold Harris Mathew died 
suddenly in Paris, without time for 
final reconciliation with the Catholic 
Chureh; whereupon “Archbishop Wil- 
liams” declared the “Old Catholie Rite” 
in England disbanded, most of its clergy 
joining the Anglican Church. In 1940, 
however, Williams decided to revive the 
rite, ordained several priests, and named 
his Church “The Old Roman Catholic 
(Pro-Uniate) Rite in Great Britain.” 
Archbishop Williams died in 1951, leav- 
ing no episcopal successor. 


FREDERICK SAMUEL WILLOUGHBY 


We come now, for the purposes of 
this article, to the most important of all 
the actors in the dramatic course of 
events, Frederick Samuel Willoughby, 
the validity of whose episcopal conse- 
cration must later be more fully ex- 
plored. 

Willoughby was an_ ex-Anglican 
clergyman, expelled from the Anglican 
ministry for gross sexual perversion. 
He was an altogether disreputable char- 
acter. Having joined the Old Catholics, 
he told the credulous Archbishop 
Mathew that he had been persecuted by 
the “Protestant Bishops” of the Angli- 
ean Church. Quite unaware of the real 
facts and making no inquiry concern- 
ing them, Arehbishop Mathew accepted 
him and, on October 28, 1914, conse- 
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crated him in the dining hall of the Bull 
Inn, Bromley, Kent, as “Bishop of St. 
Paneras.”” But on May 19, 1915, having 
discovered the truth about Willoughby’s 
unsavory past, Archbishop Mathew ex- 
pelled him before an opportunity had 
occurred for him to perform any episco- 
pal functions within the “Old Catholie 
Chureh of Great Britain.” As we have 
seen, however, on February 13, 1916, 
Willoughby consecrated James Ingall 
Wedgwood to the Episcopate for Theo- 
sophieal purposes.* 


CHARLES WEBSTER LEADBEATER 


Here, for the purposes of our narra- 
tive, a further character must enter 
upon the scene, Charles Webster Lead- 
beater. Leadbeater was born in 1874, 
brought up as an Anglican, and later or- 
dained as an Anglican clergyman. He 
became what was known as a “spike,” 
that is, an extreme ritualist given to the 
unauthorized use of all kinds of Roman 
ceremonial and devotional practices in 
defiance of the Anglican bishops. 

Some ten years after his ordination in 
1883, however, Leadbeater abandoned 
the Anglican Church in order to join the 
Theosophical Society. Under Madame 
Blavatsky’s tuition he developed his 
rather remarkable psychie faculties and 
later, on going to India with Mrs. Annie 
Besant, successor to Madame Blavat- 
sky, he became a Buddhist. 

In 1906 he was expelled from the 
Theosophical Society for giving what 
Mrs... Besant. deseribed..as. “earthly, 
sensual and devilish” teaching to boys. 
Of this episode Lady Emily Lutyens 
writes in a recent book: 


When I joined the Society (1910) 
it had just passed through one of its 
periodic upheavals, with Leadbeater 


*A detailed account of Mathew and a re- 
vealing note on Willoughby are contained in 
Episcopi Vagantes, bv H. R. T. Brandreth 
(S.P.C.K., London, 1947), pp. 12-19. 
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as the storm-center. He was accused 

of having immoral relations with 

boys. He owned to having taught 
masturbation ... This was fiercely 
condemned by a large number of 

Theosophists and Leadbeater was 

forced to resign from the Theosophi- 

‘al Society in 1906 . But in 1909, 

by the nearly unanimous vote of all 

the General Secretaries, he was in- 
vited to return.* 

In that same year, 1909, Leadbeater 
met at Adyar, India, a boy named 
Krishnamurti, fourteen years of age and 
the son of a high-caste Brahmin. The 
name meant “the power of Krishna,” 
“Krishna” having been a former divine 
incarnation according to Hindu mythol- 
ogy. Leadbeater claimed to have in- 
vestigated clairvoyantly the past lives 
of “Krishna,” and in 1910 published in 
The Theosophist the “Lives of Al- 
eyone,” “Aleyone” standing for the one 
being who was the subject of some 
thirty reincarnations ranging from 22,- 
662 B.c. to 624 A.p. under such names as 
Orpheus, Trismegistus, Vyasa, Krishna, 
Buddha, Zoroaster, ete. Leadbeater de- 
clared Krishnamurti to be the latest of 
these apparations, and he undertook 
the later’s formation personally as the 
future “World Teacher.’ 


‘Candles in the Sun, by Lady Emily 
Lutvens (Hart-Davis, London, 1957), p. 191. 
* Eventually the World Teacher proved a 
great disappointment. In 1925 Krishnamurti 
repudiated the extravagant claims made on his 
behalf. Lady Emily Lutyens, who was inti- 
mately associated with the movement, writes: 
“So far from establishing a World Religion, he 
has stated that all religions are the frozen 
thoughts of men and a betrayal of the truth 
. heither ceremonies, pravers nor worship 
have any place in the search for truth, says 
Krishnaji.” 

Specifically referring to the Liberal Catholic 
Chureh, she records: “Krishna maintained 
that the Liberal Catholie Church, Masonry, 
and so on were a waste of time, and that 
, . he was not going to change his attitude 
for anybody in this or another world; that 
they might say he was not the World Teacher, 


but he was going on with his teaching.” And 
again: “Have they abandoned their advocacy 


of religion or their performance of religious 
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In 1913 Leadbeater went to Sydney, 
Australia, to become one of the founders 
of the Theosophical Society there. In 
1916 James Ingall Wedgwood, conse- 
crated bishop in the previous February 
by Willoughby, also arrived in Sydney. 
Almost at once, on July 22, Wedgwood 
consecrated Leadbeater according to 
“Roman Rites” as Regionary Bishop for 
Australasia of the “Old Catholie Mis- 
sion,” as it was when ealled. Lead- 
beater was still a professing Buddhist! 

NEW MYSTERY RELIGION 

On July 25, 1916, Leadbeater wrote to 
Mrs. Besant that practically all of 
Wedgwood’s followers 
phists and ready to work under his di- 


were Theoso- 


rection. “This being so,” he said, “he 


desires most earnestly to offer the 
movement to the World Teacher as one 
of the vehicles for His foree, and a 
channel for the preparation for His 
Coming. I took Him therefore to the 
LORD MAITREYA at the Festival, 
and He was graciously pleased to accept 
the offer From what He said I 
inferred that He Himself had so guided 
events as to produce this curious result, 
that a braneh of the Catholie Chureh, 
having the Apostolic Suecession in a 


form which cannot be questioned, 


should be entirely in the hands of 


Theosophists.’”® 


ceremonies because the World Teacher has 
pointed out their uselessness? On the con- 
trary, they continue to consecrate Bishops and 
priests for the performance of Liberal Catholic 
Ceremonies and repudiate that simple 
and all-embracing truth that their Teacher 
proclaims” (Candles in the Sun, pp. 169-70; 
179-80). 

® Extracts from Letters of C. W. Leadbeater 
to Annie Besant, 1916-23, compiled by C. Jin- 
nvajasada (Theosophical Publishing House, 
Advar, 1952). In Buddhist mythology. 
MAITREYA is a future Buddha prophesied 
by Gautama Buddha, who will spread the 
Doctrine and save all beings. Leadbeater 
here claims that he had communicated with 
MAITREYA in astral regions on the occult 
festival of Asala by psychic intuition! 


James Ingall Wedgwood and Charles 
Webster Leadbeater at once put their 
heads together to draw up principles of 
belief and worship for a new religion. 
Theosophy claimed to be a form of In- 
dian wisdom, purely p. ilosophical, out- 
side and above all religions. But Wedg- 
wood and Leadbeater set themselves the 
task, as Francis Adyar later explained, 
of expounding “the teachings of the an- 
cient Mystery-Schools” and Chris- 
tianity “in terms of modern Christian 
psychology, modern Christian intuition 
and modern psychie and occult investi- 
gation of the Christian Mysteries.’ 

Needless to say, they denied the di- 
vine inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures 
in any orthodox sense of the word, in- 
sisting that modern science has ren- 
dered them acceptable only as “one 
among many other volumes of the 
Sacred Lore To regard any such 
book as infallible is to run counter to 
truth, to reason and to history, for it 
is easily demonstrable that they all 
contain many inaccuracies. Free to 
make of the Bible whatever they 
pleased, they then declared that there 
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is an underlying element of truth in 
Christianity which ean be discerned 
only by a special gift of clairvoyance— 
a gift, naturally, which they themselves 


possessed. 


MAGICAL SACRAMENTS 


It is impossible here to discuss all the 
conclusions at which they arrived; but 
as examples of the travesty of Christian 
teaching which they offered in the name 
of their new system, their remarks about 
baptism and holy orders will serve as 
well as any others. 


, Preface to Ch ristian 
Catholie Chu ch. 1938. 

~The Science of the Sacraments, by Charles 
W. Leadbeater (The St. Alban Press, Los 
Angeles: London: Sidney, 1920), p. 115. 


Wysteries and the 
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Brought to its baptism, the child, we 
are told, 


comes laden with the result of his 
past lives, which means that he has 
within him the seeds of good qualities 
and also seeds of evil qualities. Those 
seeds of evil have often been called 
original sin, and quite wrongly con- 
nected with the fabled action of 
Adam and Eve Obviously the 
duty of the parent or guardian 
towards the child is to do all that he 
‘an to stimulate the good germs and 
to freeze or starve out those which 
are evil, by giving them no en- 
couragement whatever. . . . The 
Sacrament of Baptism is especially 
designed to deal with this state of 
affairs. The water used is magne- 
tized so that all the germs of good 
qualities in the unformed mental and 
astral bodies of the child may thereby 
receive a strong stimulus, while at 
the same time the germs of evil may 
be isolated and deadened. 


One rubs one’s eyes and wonders 
whether Leadbeater is giving us a 
treatise on theology or on bacteriol- 
ogy !° 

On the subject of holy orders Lead- 
beater says: 


The plan adopted by Christ 

is that a special reservoir of spiritual 
force is set apart for use, and a cer- 
tain order of officials is empowered 
by the use of appointed ceremonies, 
words and signs of power to draw 
upon it for the benefit of mankind. 
The scheme chosen for passing on 
this power is the Sacrament of Ordi- 
nation.?° 


One is (asked) whether the sadly- 
truneated service of the Chureh of 
England confers anything less that 
the fuller ritual of the Roman 
Chureh. The Orders of the Chureh 
of England are valid, and her form 
of ordination gives the power to draw 
upon the reservoir of spiritual force. 


* The Science of the Sacraments, pp. 251-252. 


 Ibhid., p. 15. 
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All that is essential, therefore, 
is done; but one is bound to confess 
that it is less thoroughly done, in that 
a number of valuable aids are not 
given.!! 

He explains that the Roman Ritual 
makes the hands “capable of transmit- 
ting safely a far greater volume of 
force’; while “the opening of the 
channel of the physical brain, enables 
the priest in his ordinary everyday con- 
sciousness to feel much more what he 
is doing.” 

Leadbeater himself, already in Angli- 
can orders, evidently hoped to obtain 
from his episcopal consecration by 
Wedgwood an intensification of psychic 
foree and of clairvoyant powers! 


LITURGICAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The Theosophist (London, October, 
1917) said: “Bishop Leadbeater’s great 
work, which he hopes to carry on un- 
interruptedly, is the preparation of the 
Liturgy of the Old Catholic Church, in 
which Bishop Wedgwood as Presiding 
Bishop collaborates.”” This liturgy was 
an adaptation of the Roman rite on 
Theosophical lines, and the result was 
really a pagan cult, a mixture of super- 
stition, Indian philosophy, magic, and 
esoteric astral doctrines. 

This work took more than two years 
to complete, and during the work Lead- 
beater wrote on September 5, 1916, to 
Mrs. Besant: 


We wish for your presence every 
day while we are working at the 
reconstruction of the Catholic Ritual. 
Your splendid gift of language, your 
wonderful power of putting things 
poetically, would be invaluable to us. 
This thing ought to be well done— 
the Ritual of His Church, the only 
one combining the power of the 
ancient Chureh with a true Theo- 
sophical expression.!* 


" Ibid., pp. 347-348. 
Quoted in Candles in the Sun, p. 85. 
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What they thought of the Mass is 
evident from Francis Adyar’s explana- 
tion that “the Ceremony of the Eucha- 
rist, though established by many cen- 
turies of Christian usage, is not entirely 
Christian in origin. It can be traced 
in certain forms through the Mysteries 
of all religions.” He cites Egyptian, 
Greek and Persian mythologies and 
adds: “All these ceremonies, however, 
were originally restricted to those spe- 
cially admitted to the priestly colleges 
and schools of the Mysteries prior to 
Christianity. It seems to be in keeping 
with the purpose of Christ that He 
opened this inspirational ceremony to 
all.’”!5 

To Catholies this synthetic Theo- 
Mass would indeed be a 
blasphemous and sacrilegious profana- 
But is 
That we cannot but deny. 


sophieal 


tion of the Blessed Sacrament. 
it valid? 


THE “LIBERAL CATHOLIC 
CHURCH” EMERGES 


The first official mention of the new 
Wedgwood-Leadbeater Church in Syd- 
ney, Australia, occurs in the London 
paper, The Theosophist, of October, 
1916. Mrs. Besant there described the 
project of adapting the Roman Ritual 
with valid orders derived from Utrecht 
to a Theosophical version of the “Old 
Catholie Church.” With “unchallenged 
Orders,” she added, “it is likely to be- 
come the future Church of Christendom 
when He comes.”” Evidently there were 
protests from Theosophists themselves, 
for we find Wedgwood writing in 
Theosophy in Australasia, December, 
1916: “Every member of the Theo- 
sophieal Society has the right as an 
individual to engage in whatever lines 
A year later, 
Leadbeater wrote in the same 


of activity he pleases.” 
C. W. 


“ Christian 


Church, p. 84. 


Mysteries and the Catholic 


journal that the Old Catholic Church 
would be there to be “used by the World 
Teacher as the nucleus of His new re- 
ligion” if he wished. 

In November, 1918, Wedgwood and 
Leadbeater agreed to drop the name 
“Old Catholie Church” and substitute 
that of the “Liberal Catholie Church” 
for their new religion. It was to be 
“Liberal” in so far as it imposed no 
standards of necessary doctrines, leav- 
ing its members the widest measure of 
“The Chureh of 
the New Era,” writes Francis Adyar, 


intellectual freedom. 


“will have to combine the intellectual 
and moralizing elements of the Prot- 
estant Church and the mystic beauty 
and ancient Ritual of the Roman 
Church with a complete absence of all 
compulsion in regard to dogmatic in- 
terpretations and beliefs.’”24 It was 
thought that the retention of the tradi- 
tional forms of sacramental worship 
and the possession of valid orders would 
be enough to warrant the use of the 
name “Catholic.” There was no lex 
orandi, lex credendi for them. Without 
believing what Catholics believe, they 
merely purloined such elements of 
Catholic ceremonial as took their fancy. 
disowned the new 
Chureh. An editorial in Theosophy in 
Australasia, April, 1918, declared: 
“Actually the Old Catholie Church and 
the Theosophical Society are entirely 
The Theosophical So- 


Theosophists 


unconnected. 
ciety as such has no more interest in 
the Old Catholie than in the Anglican, 
Roman, or Greek Churches.” There is 
no need to say that the new Church is 
equally repudiated by the Catholie 
Chureh. Neither Wedgwood nor Lead- 
beater had at any time belonged to her, 
nor has she at any time recognized 
their foundation as Catholie at all. 


a Ibid, p. 50. 
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In 1923 Wedgwood (although he did 
not die until 1951) resigned from the 
office of Presiding Bishop of the Liberal 
Catholie Church and was sueceeded by 
Leadbeater who died eleven years later 
in Sydney at the age of eighty-seven. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION 


The new Chureh began to expand 
almost from its inception, the first over- 
seas foundation being that in America 
for which Wedgwood consecrated Irving 
Steiger Cooper as Regionary Bishop on 
July 13, 1919. Progress there was 
thought sufficient to justify the conse- 
eration of John Moynihan Tettemer by 
Leadbeater on May 23, 1926, to be 
Cooper’s Auxiliary Bishop.'’”) On July 
18 of that same year, Wedgwood con- 
secrated Edwin Burt Beekwith as Suf- 
fragan Bishop for U.S.A., and, on the 
following October Leadbeater con- 


secrated Ray Marshall Wardall as a 





The irresponsibility with which these con- 
secrations were distributed is well illustrated 
by the case of John Tettemer. Tettemer was 
an ex-Catholic priest who describes his se- 
cession from the Catholic Church to what 
can only be regarded as a complete loss of 
faith and lapse into agnosticism. In his auto- 
biography (J Was a Monk, Alfred A. Knopf, 
N. Y., 1951) he makes it clear that he no 
longer believed in the Real Presence of Christ 
in the Blessed Sacrament, and declares that 
after leaving the Catholic Chureh he lived as 

‘a simple layman of no Church.” He omits 
any reference to his consecration as a bishop 
of the Liberal Catholic Church by Lead- 
beater; yet he functioned as a bishop in that 
Church for well over a year, since he was pro- 
moted from Auxiliary Bishop to Suffragan 
Bishop in 1927. By the following year, 1928. 
he seems to have abandoned his episcopal 
career, for in that year he went to Hollywood 
and soon began to appear as a professional 
actor in various films, including “Lost Hori- 
zon” and “Meet John Doe.” He neither be- 
lieved in the Liberal Catholie Church, nor 
was sufficiently impressed by his consecration 
as a bishop under its auspices to — re- 
cording the fact. He died in 1949, agnostic 
to the end, firmly refusing the sugge ian that 
a priest should be called to receive him back 
into the Catholic Church and administer her 
last rites to him. His autobiography was 
published posthumously. 
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second Suffragan Bishop for U.S.A.! 

All subsequent Liberal Catholic epis- 
copal consecrations in the United States 
are traced back to Wedgwood and 
Leadbeater. They stand or fall with 
the validity of the episcopate received 
by Wedgwood from Frederick Samuel 
Willoughby. 

Branches of the Liberal Catholic 
Chureh exist today in Australia, India, 
America, Indonesia, England and in a 
few places on the continent of Europe. 
The headquarters of the Chureh, how- 
ever, have been transferred from Syd- 
ney to Adyar, India. But its main 
strength numerically is in America. 


CLAIM TO VALID ORDERS 


On the vital question of the validity 
of Liberal Catholie Orders, Father 
Thurston, S.J., wrote in 1919: 


Mr. C. W. Leadbeater, Mrs. Bes- 
ant’s lieutenant, set to work to cap- 
ture for the service of his pagan cult 
all the influences to be derived from 
the Sacrifice and the Sacraments of 
Catholic Christianity . . . In his 
calculations it Was a matter of grave 
importance that the sources of his 
magic should be above suspicion . . . 
His own Orders, derived long ago 
from the Chureh of England, were 
inadequate for the purpose.!? 
Leadbeater, as we have seen, al- 

though he admitted the validity of 
Anglican orders, did speak of their in- 
adequacy. Later writers of the Liberal 
Catholie Church seem to have shifted 
their ground, acknowledging the ade- 
quacy of Anglican orders, but demand- 
ing the precautionary reordination of 
convert Anglican clergymen in deference 
to Rome’s condemnation of Anglican 


si oF or an account of these and other conse- 
crations, see Episcopt Vagantes, by H. R. T. 
Seniveth, - 19-21. 

* Preface to Some Fruits of Theosophy, by 
Stanley Morison. 
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ordinations. Thus Francis Adyar writes 
that the Liberal Catholic Church “finds 
no adequate reason to deny the validity 
of Anglican Orders . but priests of 
the Anglican Church who may wish to 
enter the Liberal Catholic ministry are 
required to pass through a form of re- 
ordination sub conditione, to safeguard 
the Liberal Catholie Chureh with those 
who do not recognize Anglican 
Orders.’’!* 

Liberal Catholie orders would not 
thereby be safeguarded, however, in the 
eyes of the Catholie Church. Back in 
1954, having occasion to do so, I my- 
self declared publicly in a_broadeast 
from the Catholie Radio Station 2S M, 
Sydney, that Rome has never recog- 
nized Liberal Catholie orders them- 
selves as valid; that such orders are null 
and void; that no true consecration of 
the Eucharist takes place during the 
Liberal so-called “Mass”; that the Real 
Presence of Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament does not exist in their 
“Mother-Chureh” of St. Alban’s, Syd- 
ney, nor in any of their churches any- 
where; and that if any Liberal Catholic 
clergyman became a Catholic, he would 
be aecepted only as a layman who had 
never been through any ordination rite 
at all. 


A SPURIOUS DOCUMENT 


That statement brought a_ strongly 
worded protest from a Mr. J. B. Parry, 
Alban’s 
Liberal Catholic Chureh, Svdney. Ina 
letter dated 1954, he 
quoted from Liberal Catholie sources 


a leading lay-member of St. 
December 1, 


what purported to be an official decision 
by Rome, demanding that publicity be 
given to it. “Following the First World 


War,” he wrote, “a Belgian Catholic 


“Christian 


Ch urch, }). 138. 


Myste ree S and the Catholic 


prison chaplain became interested in 
(Liberal Catholic) Church, 
and wrote asking for information to the 
Cardinal-Arehbishop of Mechlin. The 
Cardinal asked the Roman Congrega- 
tion of Rites: ‘An Eeclesiae Libero- 
Catholicae validi sint ritus et ordines?’ 
On March 12, 1931, the answer came 
back—Yes!’ The Holy Congregation 
further recommended that members of 
the so-called Liberal Catholic Body 
should be treated according to the spe- 
cial instructions of Pope Leo XIII to 
Cardinal Lavigerie regarding the East- 
ern Schismaties.” 


the new 


The circulation of such an apparently 
authentic document could be a potent 
weapon for the deception of many 
people, and investigation of the matter 
was essential. In response to an in- 
quiry sent to the Arehdiocese of 
Malines, Belgium, by the Rev. Dr. J. 
Cuskelly, M.8.C., then Secretary to the 
Apostolie Delegation for Australasia in 
Sydney, a reply came back from the 
Chancellor, Msgr. R. Ceuppens, dated 
September 10, 1955, saying that no trace 
of such a response sent by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites to the Archbishop 
of Malines existed in the diocesan 
archives there; and that such a docu- 
ment, had it been received, would cer- 
tainly have been preserved for future 
reference. 

Still more categorical was the repudi- 
ation of the alleged document by the 
Congregation of Rites itself in a reply 
dated December 22, 1956, and sent to 
His Exeelleney Archbishop Romolo 
Carboni, Apostolic Delegate for Austra- 
lasia. His Eminence Cardinal Cicog- 
nani, Secretary of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, wrote: 


Concerning the authenticity of a 
declaration by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites sent to the Archbishop 
of Malines on Mareh 12, 1931, a 
declaration to which the so-called 
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“Liberal Catholics” appeal in sup- 
port of the validity of their Orders, 
I must notify Your Excellency that, 
after a diligent and accurate search 
of the Archives—hence the delay in 
my reply—it has been found that 
this Sacred Congregation has never 
received any inquiry such as that 
mentioned, and has never issued any 
Decree, Rescript, simple reply or 
declaration concerning this matter. 





The document quoted by Mr. J. B. 
Parry, therefore, must be branded as an 
unscrupulous forgery. The Holy See 
has pronounced no official verdict in 
favor of the validity of Liberal Catho- 
lie Orders; and that such a decision in 
the matter, should it ever be given, 
would have to be in the negative seems 
evident from the facts concerning the 
consecrations of both Frederick Samucl 
Willoughby and James Ingall Wedg- 
wood. 


WAS WILLOUGHBY A BISHOP? 


In examining the case of Willoughby, 
it must be noted that he had originally 
been baptized, not as a Catholic, but 
as an Anglican; and the validity of that 
Protestant baptism is itself doubtful. 
Willoughby’s reception into the Catho- 
lic Chureh shortly before his death, 
despite his sinful career, would have re- 
quired conditional baptism, as is usual 
with converts baptized as Protestants.!® 


” Willoughby, having consecrated Wedg- 
wood on February 13, 1916, died in that same 
year, being received into the Catholic Church 
practically on his deathbed, repentant of his 
many misdeeds and sacrileges. With his un- 
savory record, he would certainly never have 
been admitted even to conditional reordina- 
tion as a priest in the Catholie Church, still 
less to conditional episcopal consecration. 

On the other hand, after his conversion to 
the Catholie Church, the famous Congrega- 
tional minister Dr. Orchard was conditionally 
reordained in 1935. Rome’s prudence was 
more than justified. Dr. Orchard, while still 
a Congregationalist minister, had received 
clandestine ordination as a priest at the hands 
of Bishop Vernon Herford, of the “Evangeli- 
cal Catholic Communion.” Herford claimed 
to have been consecrated as a Bishop in India 
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But if the Catholic Chureh regarded 
Willoughby as only doubtfully baptized, 
she would have to regard his consecra- 
tion as a bishop as also doubtful. 
From this point of view Rome, even had 
she been willing to allow him to func- 
tion as a bishop, could not have per- 
mitted it without conditional reconse- 
eration. But doubtful episcopal orders 
in Willoughby would render doubtful 
all episcopal acts subsequently per- 
formed by him. 

More serious still are the very grave 
doubts about the employment by Arch- 
bishop Mathew of the proper matter 
and form in the consecration of Wil- 
loughby as an Old Catholie bishop. 

Acting as Archdeacon at the conse- 
cration of Willoughby on October 28, 
1914, was the Rev. Benard Mary Wil- 
liams, then Senior Canon of Mathew’s 
so-called “Chapter.” We have already 
seen how, after Mathew’s death in 1919, 
Williams, whom Mathew had conse- 
crated on April 14, 1916, to be his suc- 
cessor, had founded “The Old Roman 


(1902) by a Mar Basilius, of the Syro- 
Chaldwan Rite. The authorities of that rite 
declare that Herford was tricked by an im- 
poster, and disown the proceedings entirely. 
All the probabilities are that Dr. Orchard had 
not been validly ordained by Herford at all, 
and that the “Masses” he offered in his Con- 
gregational church in London were likewise 
invalid. 

It may be worth noting that a Catholic who 
lapses from the Church and receives orders 
from a schismatical bishop can be received 
back into the Church only on the understand- 
ing that such ordination, even if valid, will 
be completely disregarded. Thus the Holy 
Office decreed, November 18, 1931: Ecclesiam 
non habere neque unquam habituram § esse 
oraltorem tanquam ordinatum, eumque prop- 
terea nullis obligationibus statui  clericali 
annexis tenert. 

Had John Tettemer returned to the Church, 
his priesthood would stand, subject, of course, 
to such restrictions in practice as the Church 
deemed fit to impose in view of his apostasy; 
but his episcopal consecration by Leadbeater 
would have been completely disregarded, even 
had it been valid, as if it had never taken 
place at all. In fact, in the light of the rea- 
sons here given, it would have been null and 
void. 
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(Pro-Uniate) Rite in Great 
Now Williams had studied 
theology and 


Catholic 
Britain.” 
Catholie 
deeply. He taught a religion of 
“Catholicism without the Pope,” al- 
though he hoped it would be only tem- 
porarily without the Pope. He main- 
tained all Catholic dogmas, including 
papal infallibility, and wanted to build 
up in England a considerable Church 
absorbing many Anglo-Catholies which 
would eventually submit to Rome if the 
Pope would agree on the basis of an 
“English Catholic Uniate Rite.” How- 
ever chimerical that dream, his judg- 


Canon Law 


ment as a witness of, and participant in, 
Willoughby’s consecration is certainly 
not without value. 

Now the official organ of Williams’ 
“Pro-Uniate Church,” the Diocesan 
Chronicle, No. 7, May, 1949, says in an 
account of the function that during the 
ceremony 


Archbishop Mathew became some- 
what confused, and made some seri- 
ous omissions which rendered 
Willoughby’s consecration defective. 
Events so fell out that those defects 
were never made good by a private 
repetition of the ceremony later, as 
Canon Law requires. Thus Wil- 
loughby’s consecration, and all his 
quasi-episcopal acts, are rendered too 
open to doubt to be of any real value. 
Our present Archbishop who, as 
Senior Canon, had assisted Arch- 
bishop Mathew at Willoughby’s con- 
secration, was very well aware of the 
omissions at the time they were 
made, but, knowing that it would be 
necessary to repeat the consecration 
conditionally, refrained from drawing 
attention to them, or otherwise at- 
tempting to correct the procedure 
during the course of the public cere- 
mony, through fear of embarrassing 
the Arehbishop still further.?° 


” The same issue of the Diocesan Chronicle 
reprinted a letter written by Archbishop 
Williams to the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Geoffrey Fisher. The letter was dated 


In a letter to the present writer from 
England, dated February 25, 1954, Mr. 
Frederick Adams, who was closely asso- 
ciated with Archbishop Mathew and his 
followers, declares that the Archbishop 
omitted or miultilated part of the 
Accipe Spiritum Sanctum, together with 
other sections of the rite. 

Even had Willoughby’s consecration 
been valid, however, still more serious 
difficulties arise concerning his conse- 
cration of Wedgwood from whom all 
Liberal Catholic orders are derived. 


TRANSMISSION TO WEDGWOOD 


As with Willoughby, doubts arise 
concerning Wedgwood from the fact 
that the only baptism he received was as 
a Protestant. But even granted the 
validity of his baptism, he had later 
abandoned Anglicanism for Theosophy ; 
and although he had professed Christi- 
anity again on joining Mathew’s “Old 
Catholic Church,” he had been ex- 
pelled from that Church because of his 
continued Theosophical beliefs in the 
light of which, for him, all Christian 
doctrines had to be interpreted. 

The Catholic Church, of course, has 
always held that mistaken beliefs or 


October 27, 1947: “Happily there are grounds 
for believing that Orders derived from Wil- 
loughby are of doubtful validity, since his 
consecration, at which I assisted Archbishop 
Mathew, was defective. It was not privatelv 
repeated conditionally as Canon Law requires 
in such cases; and as, immediately after the 
ceremony, I told all concerned would be the 
course necessary to follow. In the case of the 
Theosophists, it is impossible to see how thev 
could receive anything at all through tho 
Sacrament of Holy Orders even when validly 
administered. A heretic may receive valid 
Orders provided his heresy is such that it 
does not vitiate his intention of receiving that 
which the valid administration of the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Orders gives; but Theosophists 
are not heretics; they are not Christians; and 
it is quite impossible that with their notion< 
of magic they could have the required righ! 
intention of a Christian trained and prepared 
to receive Holy Orders. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that we do not recognize th 
Theosophical Liberal Catholic Chureb in any 
way whatsoever.” 
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evil motives do not necessarily create a 
presumption against right intention. 
He who confers or receives a sacred 
rite instituted by Christ, granted that 
the forms of the Church are observed, 
is presumed to have sufficient intention 
for validity, however much the mind of 
Christ and of the Church may have 
been misunderstood. The mistaken no- 
tions would not necessarily exclude the 
intention to do what Christ and the 
Church intended. 

But intention presumed to be in ac- 
cordance with what is actually done in 
the external order may be overthrown 
by clear evidence to the contrary. 

Now at the time of his consecration 
by Willoughby, Wedgwood was a con- 
vinced Buddhist and Theosophist; and 
Willoughby knew it. The two of them 
were not intending the sacrament of the 
Christian priesthood for purposes of 
Christian worship. They were not seek- 
ing power within a merely wrongly 
understood Christian religion. They 
were not even seeking a supernatural 
power in the Christian sense of the 
word. 

What were they seeking? They were 
primarily seeking a preternatural in- 
tensification of magical and psychic 
powers—the transmission of a greater 
volume of natural phychie forces 
through the effect of the rite on the 
physical brain, as Leadbeater explains 
it. 

Nor only that. They wanted to be 
able to boast that their Theosophical 
rites, set up in opposition to those of 
the Catholic Church, were as valid even 
on Catholic principles as any in that 
Church! 

Such intentions cannot be interpreted 
as intentions to confer or receive the 
kind of priesthood for which the Catho- 
lie sacrament was instituted. The in- 
tention was to get something quite other 
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than that which the Church intends. 
Far from the intention being to do what 
the Church does, that intention seems to 
have been altogether excluded by a pre- 
dominant intention contrary to the sub- 
stantial nature of the Sacrament.*! 

For all the above reasons, the cere- 
mony of Wedgwood’s episcopal ‘“con- 
secration” by Willoughby cannot be 
regarded as having been a “Christian 
Ordination Rite” except materially 
only. And its invalidity renders all 
orders of the Liberal Catholie Church, 
derived as they are through Wedgwood, 
invalid also. 


CONCLUSION 


As a religion, Liberal Catholicism 
cannot be regarded as Christian. While 
Theosophists regard it as a wholesale 
corruption of their purely philosophical 
Theosophy, Christians cannot but re- 
gard it as a still more serious corrup- 
tion of Christianity. Its service may be 
largely based on an English translation 
of the Latin Mass; but the Catholic 
Chureh does not recognize its Mass as 


** Apropos of this subject, it is worth weigh- 
ing the words of the eminent Belgian sacra- 
mentologist, Dr. Henricus Schillebeeckx, O.P.., 
quoted by Father Francis Clark, SJ., in his 
book Anglican Orders and Defect of Intention 
(1956), pp. 9, 10: “To what an extent a 
visible separation from the true Church of 
Christ exerts an influence on the external rite 
itself, that is, whether such a rite does or 
does not continue the ritual profession of the 
faith of the Church, must be determined by 
the Church herself. It belongs to the true 
Church to determine whether a rite preformed 
in given circumstances is an ‘exteriorisation’ 
of her own faith; that is, whether it is her own 
act; or whether it is on the contrary an act 
expressing the faith of another separated 
church, qua separated. In this latter case the 
rite is not valid. Thus Pope Leo XIII de- 
creed in the concrete that Anglican ordina- 
tions do not remain acts of the true Church: 
in them ‘ritual contact’ with the faith of 
Christ’s Church is not maintained.” If such 
must be said of Anglican rites, a fortiori the 
Catholic Church could not possibly recognize 
the rites of the Theosophical Liberal Catholic 
Church as an “exteriorisation” of her own 
Faith! The orders of that Church could not 
be accepted as valid. 
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valid, nor the ordinations of its minis- 
ters as valid priestly ordinations. As 
far as the Catholic Chureh is con- 
cerned, its “Mass” is a matter of words 
without the reality, whatever may be 
the persuasions of Liberal Catholics 
Neither the 
Catholie Faith, nor genuine Catholie 
worship, nor the Real Presence of 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist, are to be 
found in the so-called “Liberal Catho- 
he Chureh.” 


themselves about it. 


Since completing the above article, 
the author has received a further com- 
munication from Rome on the subject 
of Liberal Catholic orders. In reply to 
the suggestion that, not the Congrega- 
tion of Rites, but the Congregation of 
the Holy Office conceded their validity, 
His Eminence Cardinal  Pizzardo, 
Secretary to the Congregation of the 
Holy Office, has written in a letter 


In a forthcoming HPR issue - 


Fr. Albert Kaiser, C.PP.S., is wholly concerned with the positive law of 
the land, the weird logic and appalling flexibility of terms to be found in 


dated December 19, 1957, as follows: 


Paternitas Tua Rev. me postulavit 
utrum haee Suprema, vel 8. Congre- 
gatio Rituum, ad quaestionem: “An 
Keclesiae Libero-Catholicae validi 
sint ritus et ordines’” unquam re- 
sponsionem affirmativam protulerint. 

Ad rem Teecum communico quod 
neque S. Officium neque $. Congre- 
gatio Rituum unquam sententiam ali- 
quam dixerunt cirea validitatem Or- 
dinum in ‘Liberal Catholie Church’ 
collatorum.” 


(Your Paternity asks whether this 
Supreme Congregation, or the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, has ever given 
an affirmative reply to the question: 
“Are the Rites and Orders of the 
Liberal Catholie Chureh valid?” I 
reply herewith concerning this matter 
that neither the Holy Office nor the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites has 
ever pronounced any decision in re- 
gard to the validity of Orders con- 
ferred in the “Liberal Catholic 
Church.’’) 


some of our legal decisions regarding the dissemination of magazines which | 


cater to the lower instinets of man. His article is entitled, “Legal Concepts 
He investigates the “wholesome” aims of the 


and Tests of Obscenity.” 


purveyors of filth as stated in their editorial policies and as pleaded by 
counsel before the courts. Consider the following logic: 


Parmelee v. United States decided that a certain nudist cult 
magazine was not legally obscene on the specious ground that the 
two or three obscene photographs out of twenty-three did not 
constitute the dominant note of obscenity. 
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The Ideal of Kingship 
and Human Behavior 


66 Pp 

RIESTS stand in great need of a 
few good, all-embracing viewpoints” in 
Scripture, the great Canon Coppens 
once wrote. The ideal of Kingship 
which runs through the Bible from 
Jacob to the King of Kings is one such 
key to understanding. Nor is it merely 
a pious thought; the human reaction 
to that ideal divides men into the 
compromise and the pure of heart. 


A KING’S CHOICE: GOD’S OR 
THE PEOPLE’S WILL? 


When the tribes of Israel first came 
to Samuel at Ramatha about 1020 
B.c. and proposed a monarchy, the 
prophet objected. Samuel knew he 
stood at one of the great crises in the 
progress of God’s people toward their 
inevitable role as cooperator with 
Yahweh in the work of salvation. 

The prophet’s opposition was not 
based on legal principles. No system of 
government was necessarily prescribed 
by the Law. God had ruled them by 
a religious giant like Moses and by an 
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honest soldier like Josue. In the time 
of the Judges he called men tempo- 
rarily by a sudden inspiration, by a 
“charismatic grace,” to a work beyond 
human power. 

And Samuel understood well that if 
king there were to be, king he must be 
whose immediate occupation was the 
enforcement of the will of God. The 
leading of armies, the prosperity of the 
land, the unity of rule were all neces- 
sary parts of the work of kingship. But 
the essential was the manifestation of 
the will of God as found in the Law. 
The king could not, indeed, be priest; 
but he must make monotheistic cult 
possible. He was not prophet, yet he 
must conserve the tradition of morality 
and the consciousness of God’s will in 
the conduct of society as the prophets 
did. He was not even king in his 
own right; the royal will could never 
be other than the will of God. 

Samuel thought such an ideal too 
high. He knew his people and he 
despaired that either the popular spir- 
ituality or that of any one man would 
ever reach to it. He anointed Saul as 
king with full consciousness that the 
people had already failed in their ideal 
of such “charismatic” kingship. 

Events proved him right in the day 
of Saul. Saul’s success as a popular 
leader was his precise failure; he repre- 
sented the will of the people too finely. 


THE IDEAL OF KINGSHIP AND HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


In the campaigns against the Philis- 
tines and the Amalecites he did what 
the people expected of him; he substi- 
tuted competent human leadership for 
divine direction. He did now know that 
obedience was better than sacrifices, 
better even than victory. 


DAVID: DESPITE ALL ELSE, A KING 


David almost repaired that failure. 
As the prophets in the Books of Kings 
portray him, he did not compromise 
that ideal. Bold adventurer and out- 
law though he was in youth, he never 
trusted in other than God; when king- 
ship lay close at hand to him and the 
thrust of a sword would have dispatched 
the psychopathic Saul, he drew back in 
terror from such a deed against the 
“anointed of the Lord.” 

But to David the king, as to Saul 
before him, came personal temptation. 
The rigorist Saul was tempted to im- 
prove on God’s will; David yielded to 
a more congenial temptation, that of 
lust. That the sacred authors make so 
much of David’s sin is due to their de- 
sire to chronicle his reaction to it. 
When he had stolen his neighbor’s wife, 
he did not adopt the usual expedient of 
kings and defy reproof. True enough, 
he tried to escape from his crime by 
men always try; he 
murdered Urias and tried to conceal 
murder by a sickening pietism. But 
when the prophet Nathan forthrightly 
accused him of sin, David acknowledged 


cleverness, as 


that he had done what was displeasing 
in the eyes of God. 

Nor did he oppose the inevitable 
course of punishment which followed. 
While there was hope, he fasted. When 
the punishment was administered, 
David set himself resolutely to live 
with it. There was much of human fail- 
ure in David; but he was a man after 


God’s own heart because he did not 
allow it to touch the purity of his con- 
viction that he was God’s servant. 

It was with full cognizance of such 
human failure that the prophet Nathan 
told David the Lord was pleased with 
him. No longer would God choose the 
charismatic king by direct interven- 
tion of the prophets; David’s sons were 
confirmed in the kingship then and 
there. In a picture which runs out 
into the undefined future the prophet 
foretold that this ideal of kingship 
would somehow survive all human fail- 
ure. 

It was said of the Davidie king that 
he would be so conscious of his role 
as God’s servant that he would be like 
a son. “I will be to him a father, and 
he shall be to me a son” (II Kgs. 7, 14). 
The same thought is mirrored in the 
Psalms of David. These 
envision a great conquering king. But 
the conquest was to depend not on 
human strength, but on divine appoint- 
ment. “The Lord said to me, ‘You are 
my son; this day I have begotten you’ ’ 
(Ps. 2, 7). “Before the daystar, like 
the dew, I have begotten you” (Ps. 
109, 3). 

The concept of charismatic kingship 
in the days of Samuel had been thought 
too high for a mere man to achieve. In 
a rough way David had achieved it. 
Now was added a concept which tradi- 
tion has always seen as hinting at the 
unthinkable. Somehow the future King 
was seen as clothed in garments of 
divinity. 

The king had been the “anointed.” 
Priests, too, were anointed for their 
This future king was to be a 
priest as well. “You are a priest for- 
ever, according to the order of Mel- 
chisedec” (Ps. 109:4). It was not ex- 
pected of the king in David’s time; it 
was certainly not verified in his age. 


Messianic 


work. 
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Indeed, the concept of sacral kingship, 
once glimpsed, seemed too high for 
men and soon evaded their conscious- 


ness. 


ERA OF THE SECULAR STATE 


Solomon did not indeed become a 
priest-king, but a king who built a 
house for God in which priests could 
foster true worship. But with this brief 
lightening of the flame of true faith 
Solomon burnt himself out. His con- 
cept of charismatic kingship was too 
narrow, too tied to material cult and 
material wealth. At the end, the secu- 
lar ideals prevailed, and the prophetic 
chronicler drew a decent brevity over 
the story of Solomon as an old man not 
only imitating the lust of his father, 
but sacrificing to pagan idols to boot. 

Two centuries of descent into the 
humanness of the Secular State are 
then Insofar as the state 
was secular, it was unimportant. The 
prophetic historians are impatient with 
the very necessity of telling a continu- 
ous story which involved secular affairs. 

In the northern kingdom Jeroboam 
began a revolt; the revolt was not 
toward the charismatic kingship, but 
Soon Jeroboam created 


recorded. 


away from it. 
the clever expedient of a pietistie state. 


Government subsidized religion. Hired 
priests and paid prophets officiated 


punctiliously in government sanctu- 
aries. The fault was never undone. 
The “sin of Jeroboam” was never re- 
pented of; it was rarely admitted to be 
a sin at all. The interest of the 
prophet in recounting all that sad his- 
tory was merely to show the inevita- 
bility of the destruction. Then he 
wrote his sermon on the fall and had 
done with it. 

In the southern kingdom men strained 
after the ideal at times. Asa, Josaphat, 
Joas, Amasias, Azarias, Joatham were 
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said to have walked in the way of 
David, their father. But most of them 
were measured by the purely human 
standard of David and found wanting. 


ISAIAS’ PROMISE SUSTAINS 
THE PEOPLE 


Yet as the king fell farther from the 
ideal which Samuel had thought im- 
possible for men to hold, a prophetic 
picture of an even more ideal king was 
formed. When Isaias, about the year 
735 B.c. predicted the coming of 
Emmanuel, he described him in terms 
which no reigning monarch ever ap- 
plied to himself or verified in himself. 
The role of the great victor, the uni- 
versal ruler was subdued. These effects 
were to be achieved by a king who 
would be a child. His strength was 
not to be in armies, but in the God of 
armies. His wisdom in kingship was 
divinely instilled by a “spirit of the 
Lord” which rested upon him. In 
deed, he would be “son.” The power 
of God would be his; he would be “God 
the Mighty” in some sense. And his 
kingdom would be one of peace and 
justice and merey for the poor and 
downtrodden. He would 
full understanding of man’s relation to 
God. 

What is most noteworthy in all this 
is that the vision was soberly realized 
as far in the future. First must come 
the avenging. Assyria would destroy; 
Babylon would carry into captivity. 
Only through suffering could the ideal 
of the charismatic king be re-estab- 
lished. 

Jeremias was crucified by a divine 
vocation which ran counter to pathetic 
patriotism within himself. While the 
human man cried for victory, the divine 
prophet could speak only of woe. The 


‘ 


restore the 


victory was inevitable; but how high 
the cost, how tragic the suffering in- 
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volved! Yet when it came, it would be 
a fuller “Kingdom of God” on earth 
than was ever imagined before. Old 
Covenant would yield to New Cove- 
nant; the Spirit of the Lord would 
touch not only the king, but members 
of the kingdom. Out of terror came 
a vision of victory almost as stunning 
in its sublimity. 


“Behold the days shall come, saith 
the Lord, and I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel 
and with the house of Juda” (Jer. 
31, 31). 


There is an optimism here so cleanly 
laid across the brooding psychology of 
the prophet that it is evidently divine. 
In the darkest hour of Israel’s history 
a man was inspired by God to say that 
the course of man’s waywardness and 
incompetence would one day be re- 
versed. 

It is the glory of the Captivity times 
that men learned to accept punishment 
and to grasp onee more for the ideal. 
The Jews doubted the 
Yahweh was 


never again 
absoluteness of God. 
Yahweh; all the gods were nothing- 
nesses. 

In that faith they walked, though 
they failed as men. Aggeus and Mala- 
chy had to remind them of the ideal 
that stood above them; of a priestly 
restoration, of a day when a sacrifice 
would be offered not just in the temple, 
but in every place a clean oblation from 
the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof. 


THE PHARISEE’S EXPECTATION 


Even that leap toward the sublime 
failed. The flush of purity that fol- 
lowed the return from captivity slowly 
faded to a merely robust health and 
then to a makeup of artificial faith. 
The Machabean Revolt was the last 
attempt of men to attempt the impos- 


"MAN BEHAVIOR 


The Machabees were heroes in 
the old cast. But it is one thing to be 
a great patriot; it is a far harder thing 
to be a true teacher of religion. The 


sible. 


Pharisees were descended from those 
Pious Ones who set out with high re- 
solve in Machabean times to recapture 
the divine spirit. But they, too, failed. 
They failed so much more subtly, more 
maturely and more completely as they 
understood more. 

The Pharisee of Christ’s time did not 
inake the Messias-King a merely ma- 
terial conquerer. The people of the 
land might do that; the Pharisee knew 
better. He still lived in the aura of 
punishment which the Captivity had 
induced. Rome was not to be over- 
thrown by revolution. Let Rome pun- 
ish Israel deservedly until God de- 
stroyed the Roman as he had the Assyr- 
ian before him. 

The Pharisee believed that his re- 
ligion alone would save men. The 
Messias would be a religious king. 
The Pharisee said so. He would be the 
very model of a perfect officer of the 
Law. And he would save by the Law. 
It was a very tidy and competent pro- 
gram. 

Into such a picture Christ fit not at 
all. He came not to accomplish what 
the rabbis before Him had taught, but 
to do the will of His Father. Christ 
spoke much of the “Kingdom of God.” 
He claimed to be, though He said it 
softly, the Davidic ideal of a king. He 
was the gentle Savior of Isaias who 
preached to the poor, raised up the 
downtrodden, comforted the comfort- 
less. He was king—as He said to Pilate 
who grasped little of what He said. 
He was “Son of God’—as He said to 
the Pharisees who grasped much of 
what He meant. Man had at last 
reached out to the divine will and 
strongly laid hold of it. 
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Now it but remains for men to recog- 
nize the charismatic King in all His 
splendor and to clothe themselves with 
the glory of that vision—for they are 
all “sons of God.” In his vision of the 
future the Apostle John saw the King 
on whose thigh was written “King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords” (Apoc. 19, 
16). and he saw the Kingdom so es- 
tablished that it shall never fail, the 
banner of Excelsior held so high that 
it shall never be pulled down. “The 
kingdom of this world has become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, 
and he shall reign forever and ever” 
(Apoe. 11, 15). 

It remains for men to grope for and 
grasp that ideal of kingship. Christ 
is the King of Kings; Christians are “a 
chosen race, a royal priesthood, a 
chosen nation” (I Pet. 2,9). Men may 
fail in that high resolve; moral weak- 
ness may dilute the purity of their 
intention. So long as they do not sur- 
render the vision, they have hope. But 
if they surrender that ideal, or if they 
fight for another banner, they are lost. 
So Christ speaks of a “sin against the 
Holy Spirit” which has no forgiveness. 


For it is impossible for those who 
were once enlightened, who have both 
tasted the heavenly gift and become 
partakers of the Holy Spirit, who 


In a forthcoming HPR issue 


have moreover tasted the good word 

of God and the powers of the world 

to come, and then have fallen away 
to be renewed again to repentence” 

(Heb. 6, 4,5). 

This is not a passing thought with the 
author of that Epistle; it is the sub- 
ject of an interlocked series of warn- 
ings whose opposite is: “faith is the 
substance of things to be hoped for, 
the evidence of things that are not 
seen” (Heb. 11, 1). 

And this is the end of the discourse. 
The history of Israel is of small im- 
portance in the secular affairs of men. 
The kings of Juda and Ephraim rest 
in their tombs, peacefully or otherwise. 
The great King remains. The action of 
God who has achieved His ends despite 
men must always bring into prominence 
the psychology of men who seek for 
God, to grope after Him and find Him. 
They fail or succeed as they hold to 
this vision despite their human weak- 
ness to achieve it completely. 


History is the living tissue of facts. 
In this tissue the thoughts and actions 
of God and men blend, unite, at 
times appear at variance, cross each 
other and even impede each other’s 
course; the final result being a 
wonderful mosaic of which the most 
outstanding feature is the undying 
love of God for the human race (Pope 


Pius XI). 


When Fr. Charles Connors, C.S.Sp., wrote “Teen-Agers ‘Going Steady’: 
Whose Problem?” for our last December issue, he really started something. 


| It is safe to say that the response pro and con was equally divided. 


Those 


who oppose his views have insisted on an opportunity to reply in full. The 
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priest who so replies is Father J. Paul O'Connor of Youngstown, Ohio, whose 
| priestly work is, for the most part, among teen-agers. 


The Church Today 
in Satellite Europe 


ne in European satel- 
lite countries felt themselves, about the 
year 1950, entrenched strongly enough 
to launch a systematic attack against 
the Catholic Church. The goal of this 
attack, so uniform in its application that 
it was obviously directed from Moscow, 
was the complete enslavement of the 
Chureh. All Chureh affairs were put 
under the direct control of the State 
Bureau for Eecelesiastical Affairs. En- 
gaging in public ministry and the receipt 
of state salaries by the clergy became 
contingent upon a mandatory oath of 
allegiance to the Communist regime. 
Unyielding bishops and priests were im- 
prisoned or at least banned from their 


offices. Practically all Chureh proper- 
ties were confiscated by the State. 
Catholic schools, seminaries, religious 


orders and congregations, Catholic so- 
cieties, and the press were suppressed 
or decimated, and those institutions 
that were permitted to exist were put 
under strict State control. 
Concurrently a so-called “Patriotic 
Priests” or “Priests for Peace” move- 
ment was established under the auspices 
of the government. Priests of this 
group were assigned, under State pres- 
sure, to bishops’ chanceries as vicars 
capitular or general, or as chancellors. 
They were installed in the foremost 
parishes of the country, usually in im- 
portant cities, and showered with finan- 


By TH. J. ZUBEK, O.F.M., S.T.D. 


cial favors by the government. 

This was the state of affairs, 1950- 
1955, for the Catholic Chureh in 
Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary and Poland, 
three preponderantly Catholic countries 
of Eastern Europe. The Communists 
apparently won this first round in their 








Father Zubek, author of the powerful The 
Church of Silence in Slovakia, was a staunch 
leader in the underground before his intern- 
ment in Red concentration camps and _ his 
escape to the United States via Austria and 
Rome. 





struggle against the Chureh. In this 
period Pope Pius XII significantly 
characterized the state of the Catholics 
behind the Iron Curtain as the “Chureh 
of Silence.” 

The Holy Father, directly or through 
the congregations of the Holy See, did 
his utmost to defend the rights of the 
Catholic Church against the communist 
onslaughts and gave directives and 
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words of spiritual consolation to the 
afflicted brethren under the Communist 
yoke. Segments of the Pope’s Christ- 
mas messages devoted to the 
Catholies suffering under Communism 
in those dark years. Occasionally the 
Holy Father addressed a special letter 
to a particular nation behind the Iron 
Curtain. He repeatedly warned the 
Catholics against the dangers involved 
in any collaboration with Communism. 
Periodicals which upheld collaboration 
with Communism, edited by “Patriotic 
Priests” or by those engaged in the 
“Peace Movement,” were banished in 


were 


1955 by the Supreme Congregation of 
the Holy Office. Censured as prohibited 
were: in Poland the periodical Dzis 7 
Jutro (Today and Tomorrow) and the 
book Zagadnienia Istotne (Positive 
Solutions), by Boleslaw Piasecki, head 
of the pro-Communist Catholie organi- 
zation “Pax”; in Hungary the periodi- 
‘als Kereszt (The Cross) and Bul- 
letin Catholique Hongrois (Hungarian 
Catholic Review), a propaganda maga- 
zine directed to the Catholics of the 
free world; and in Czecho-Slovakia the 
periodical Katolicke Noviny (Catholic 
News).! 


DE-STALINIZATION 


The anti-Stalin trend, launched by 
Khruschev in February, 1956, resulted 
in a certain relaxation of strict State 
control in all fields of public life, in- 
cluding religion. A number of bishops 
and priests were released from jails. 
Some of them were restored to their 
offices, others were confined to places 
Nevertheless, the basic 
anti-Chureh attitude of Communism 


of detention. 


and the danger of collaboration § re- 
mained unchanged. 
On June 29, 1956, the Holy Father 


* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1955, pp. 455; 455, 
456; 558. 
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issued an extensive encyclical to the 
clergy and faithful behind the lron 
Curtain. He exhorted them to loyalty 
to Christ and His Church, conforted 
those who suffered for Christ’s sake, 
and expressed his grave concern for 
those who were weak. 


We also know, alas, that human 
frailty slips into uncertainty, espe- 
cially if tribulations and véxations 
continue for a long time. Under such 
circumstances some become tired and 
lose their awareness; or, what is 
worse, they think that the doctrine 
of Jesus Christ should be mitigated 
and adapted to the new course of 
time and to the circumstances of 
place, and that the principles of the 
Catholic religion should be extenu- 
ated and changed in order to provide 
a false compromise between them and 
the errors of this changing age.” 

In October, 1956, the whole political 
situation in the Communist world 
changed with the bloody revolution in 
Hungary and the unbloody detachment 
of Poland from Moscow. 

It was only in Czecho-Slovakia that 
the political and religious situation did 
not change notably, for about the only 
significant occurrence Was the abolition 
of the State Bureau for Ecclesiastical 
Affairs and the return of its functions 
to other departments of the government. 
In Hungary and Poland, however, radi- 
But the politi- 
cal and religious development in Hun- 
gary and Poland took entirely different 
courses and, therefore, calls for separate 
analyses. 


cal changes took place. 


HUNGARY 


After the unsuccessful revolution of 
October, 1956, Hungary fell prey to 
cruel Communist reprisals. The Kadar 
puppet regime pledged itself to religious 
freedom, but in 


Communist phrase- 


2 Ibid., 1956, p. 552. 
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ology, religious freedom means freedom 
of worship only, and even that with 
many restrictions and under strict gov- 
ernment control. Priest-collaborators, 
banned from their nefarious activity 
during the shortlived freedom of revolu- 
tion, were restored by the Communist 
government and indemnified financially. 
Complete State control over Church 
appointments, down to the parish level, 
was re-established. The “Priests for 
Peace” movement, under the name 
Opus Pacis (Work of Peace), was re- 
vived, and the bishops, headed by Areh- 
bishop Joseph Groesz, were forced by 
the Communists to support it. Reli- 
gious instruction in school was allowed 
only if the parents of grade-school 
children requested it. A number of 
priests were’ imprisoned because of 
their activity during the revolution. 
Cardinal Joseph Mindszenty took ref- 
uge in the American embassy in 
Budapest. 

The Holy Father, who followed the 
events in Hungary with great anxiety, 
spoke out on many occasions in behalf 
of Hungarian Catholies. Fully aware 
of the religious situation in Hungary, 
the Holy See issued decrees to cope with 
the dangers resulting from the re- 
newed Communist pressure against the 
Church. 

On January 21, 1957, Rev. Richard 
Horvath, a notorious pro-Communist 
priest of the Cistercian Order, was 
penalized by excommunication reserved 
to the Holy See in a special manner 
because he took part in hindering the 
proper exercise of the legitimate Church 
authorities, thus acting against the de- 
cree of the Congregation of the Council 
issued on June 29, 1950. On January 
21, 1957, new provisions completing the 
aforementioned decree of 1950 were 
published in connection with the Hun- 
garian situation. The priests in Hun- 


gary who had assumed Chureh offices 
irregularly and later had been demoted 
or suspended by their own ordinaries 
or by the ordinary of their place of 
office, can be absolved only under the 
condition that they absolutely and def- 
initely resign from their respective 
offices and submit to the legitimate 
Chureh authority; that priests from 
other dioceses must return to their own 
dioceses and that religious priests must 
relinquish their diocesan posts. These 
priests should then be declared unfit to 
become officials in episcopal chanceries. 
Nor might they be appointed as canons, 
functionaries in cathedral churches, 
members of seminary faculties, pastors 
in such places as Budapest. Such offices 
can be vested on them only with special 
permission of the Holy See. Whoever 
would not comply with this decree 
would automatically be affected by an 
excommunication reserved to the Holy 
See.? 

The aforementioned Rev. Horvath 
was then, in April, 1957, absolved with 
the permission of the Consistorial Con- 
gregation on the request made by 
Bishop Michael Endrey, administrator 
of the Esztergom archdiocese. The con- 
dition was, of course, that he stop his 
anti-Chureh activity and submit him- 
self to the Church authority. Actually 
Rev. Horvath, together with a score of 
other priests, continued his pro-Commu- 
nist activity as a deputy of the Hun- 
garian Parliament. That was probably 
the reason for the new provision issued 
by the Holy See. 

On July 16, 1957, the Congregation 
of the Council published a_ strongly 
worded decree prohibiting priests in 
Hungary from participation in any po- 
litical activity. In the introduction the 
Congregation recalls the Church’s tra- 


* Ibid., 1957, p. 38/39. 
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ditional policy forbidding priests to take 
active part in politics, especially if some 
harm to the faithful may result from 
such activity. On this basis the priests 
in Hungary were prohibited from cam- 
paigning for or accepting the office of a 
deputy in Parliament. Those priests 
who held political office in Parliament 
were to resign within a month following 
publication of the decree, and were pro- 
hibited from performing any activity 
connected with such an office. 
would not comply with these regulations 
would automatically incur excommu- 
nication reserved to the Holy See in a 
special manner.‘ 

In addition to Rev. Horvath, two 
priest-deputies, Nicholas Beresztoczy, 
vicar general of Esztergom, and John 
Mathe were affected by this decree. 

The religious situation in Hungary 
is very serious. Obviously it is of grave 
concern to the Holy Father. 


POLAND 


The situation in Poland is unique 
from a religious standpoint. Poland is 
the only country where the Catholic 
hierarchy is supporting the Communist 
regime politically. The head of the 
Polish hierarchy is Cardinal Stephen 
Wyszynski, Archbishop of Gniezno and 
Warsaw and Primate of Poland. Car- 
dinal Wyszynski, with other Polish 
bishops (not ineluding the late Cardinal 
Sapieha), was not opposed to an agree- 
ment or modus vivendi even with the 
Stalinist regime of Cyrankiewiez. On 
April 14, 1950, an agreement between 
the Polish bishops and the Communist 
government was concluded. The bish- 
ops pledged themselves to support the 
government in its tasks of rebuilding 
and industrializing Poland, and in its 
claims to the new Western territories 


Ibid. 


1957, p. 637. 
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Whoever 


vained from Germany. They received 
the guarantee of religious freedom for 
Catholic schools (including the Catholic 
Lublin), the Catholic 


press, societies, and religious instruc- 


University of 
tion in publie schools. This agreement 
however, was a failure, for the Com- 
munists did not keep their promises and 
against the Church 
drastically. Seven bishops and finally, 
September 25, 1953, even Cardinal 
Wyszynski, were imprisoned. “The Na- 
tional Front of Progressive Priests and 


proceeded quite 


Laymen” showered devastating blows 
on the Chureh organization in Poland. 
The  pro-Communist — organization, 
“Pax,” headed by the notorious Bole- 
slaw Piasecki, took control of Caritas, 
an influential charitable organization, 
and of the Catholic press. Rev. John 
Czuj, dean of the Communist-controlled 
Theological Faculty of Warsaw Univer- 
sity, headed the organization of “Patri- 
otic Priests.” 

De-Stalinization affected Poland re- 
markably. The old Polish animosity 
toward the Russians reappeared pub- 
licly. The anti-Stalinist government of 
Wladislaw Gomulka replaced Cyran- 
kiewicz’s government and loosened the 
bonds with However, Go- 
mulka tried his utmost to prevent a 
bloody and hopeless uprising 


Moscow. 


against 
For this policy he needed 
the support of the Catholie hierarchy. 
Cardinal Wyszynski was restored to his 
office, October 29, 1956, and made a 
new try to find a modus vivendi with 


the Russians. 


the national Communist government of 
Poland. 

The agreement of 1950 is the basis 
of the current Church-State relations in 
Poland. Imprisoned bishops and priests 
have been released. Religion is being 

The Catholic 
press has been restored at least to some 
extent. Traditional pilgrimages and 
processions flourish again. 


taught in the schools. 
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The actual stumbling block is the 
pro-Communist Catholic organization 
“Pax,” still supported by the govern- 
ment. Following his return from Rome 
last year, Cardinal Wyszynski warned 
the clergy and Catholic laymen against 
this pseudo-Catholie organization, but 
his message was barred from the Polish 
press. Though in 1956 the Cardinal 
delivered a Christmas message over the 
Polish broadcasting system, he was un- 
able to do so in 1957. 

Some observers ask whether it is ex- 
pedient for Catholics to compromise 
even with a national Communist regime, 
especially if its position is as precarious 
as in Poland. What is the position of 
the Vatican with regard to the Polish 
situation? 

Though it is not quite clear whether 
it was the result of the strength of the 
Polish Catholies, or of less opposition 
on the part of the hierarchy toward 
Communism, or of the political prudence 
of the Polish Communists, it is never- 
theless a fact that Communist on- 
slaughts against the Church in Poland 
were always a little milder than in other 
satellite countries. The Holy Father, 
always opposing collaboration with 
Communism, made Archbishop 
Wyszynski a Cardinal in November, 
1952, despite his role in the conelusion 
of an agreement with the Communist 
regime in 1950. Later the Pope issued 
a sharp protest against the imprison- 
ment of Cardinal Wyszynski and other 
Polish bishops, and in December, 1955, 
His Holiness warned Polish Catholics 
against collaboration with Communists. 
When in June, 1957, Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski came to Rome belatedly to receive 
the red hat, some observers thought 
they noticed a kind of cool or cireum- 
spect reception of the Cardinal. It 
seems that Cardinal Wyszynski did 
well in Rome. 


POLAND’S RELIGIOUS 
PROGRAM TODAY 


Cardinal Wyszynski is not, and never 
was, a collaborator with Communism. 
He is a realist interested in the welfare 
of the Church and also of the Polish 
nation. He is trying to safeguard the 
Church organizations under all cireum- 
stances. Even more, he is interested in 
redressing the spiritual force of his 
nation in reference to a long-range 
battle with Communism. 

The trend of the spiritual rebirth of 
Poland immediately followed de-Sta- 
linization, even before the release of the 
Cardinal from his internment. It was 
the celebration of the third centenary 
of the dedication of Poland to the 
Blessed Virgin by King John Casimir 
and of the subsequent Polish victory 
over the Swedish intruders, when this 
religious trend began. On this occasion, 
May 3, 1956, the national Marian Year 
was proclaimed. On August 26, 1956, 
at the shrine of Our Lady of Czesto- 
chowa on Jasna Gora, Polish Catholics 
renewed their dedication to the Blessed 
Virgin; over one and a half million 
people took part in this act. At the 
conclusion of the Marian year, May 
3, 1957, in the presence of Cardinal 
Wyszynski, the nine-year novena of 
Polish Catholics was announced as a 
preparation for the millenium of Chris- 
tianity in Poland to be celebrated in 
1966. For each year of the novena a 
particular spiritual program was de- 
vised. For the first year (1957) the 
program was the common struggle of 
the whole nation for preservation of 
faith in God, the cross and the gospel; 
for fidelity to Holy Church and to its 
Supreme Pastor and to the Christian 
fatherland. The program is realized 
throughout Poland by sermons preached 
on identical themes, by spiritual retreats 
for all strata of the populace, and by 
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religious solemnities in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin. A national committee 
and a diocesan department were insti- 
tuted for the same purpose. 

The Polish people are reacting to 
this program enthusiastically. At least 
some events in this connection were 
noted by the foreign press. Publie pro- 
cessions on the feast of Corpus Christi, 


In a forthcoming HPR issue 


June, 1957, attracted about 300,000 par- 
ticipants to Warsaw, 200,000 to Poznan, 
and a pilgrimage to Czestochowa, 
August, 1957, numbered about 700,000. 

The spiritual rebirth of Poland, if 
fully realized, will certainly establish 
a strong barrier against Communist 
snares, and may eventually disintegrate 
the Communist organizations in Poland. 





“An Open Letter to the Ordination Classes 1952-1954” would serve as a 
working title of an article just submitted by Fr. Joseph E. O’Brien, now 
completing his fifteenth year as a military chaplain. 


a 


After detailing the present and serious shortage of priests in this very 
special apostolate, Fr. O’Brien goes on to say at the outset of his article: 


The recruiting of volunteers for these vacancies should be 
beamed at priests out of the seminary four to six years with a solid 
parochial experience behind them. They are still young enough 
in heart to Le fired up by a call to come into what is a missionary 
apostolate in every sense of the term. Just graduating from the 
ranks of the junior clergy they have the resiliency to take in stride 
the severe adjustments to life literally lived “in the world” twenty- 
four hours a day. 

From an old retread’s point of view, they are the best equipped 
to undertake this type of ministry. Their half-decade in the 
parish arena has been their prep school. They have had ample 
experience in human relations. They have encountered and coped 
with human nature in all its facets—from the pastor’s and the 
fellow curates’ down on through parishioners exemplifying its 
every possible variation. 

They have also had a thorough seasoning in the pastoral min- 
istry—the speciality of the service priest. They have dealt with 
marriages and married people; they have moderated parish organ- 
izations and taught catechism to classes and individuals. They 
are basically schooled in the very same activities the priest in 
uniform carries on at sea, on land and in the field. If he has had 
an extensive grounding in them prior to his commissioning, he 
enjoys a great advantage. 
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Graham Greene: 
Literary Artist and 
Philosopher- Theologian 


Ax ENGLISH AUTHOR once de- 


scribed a quaint method he had of woo- 
ing sleep whenever he was troubled by 
insomnia. It was simply to try to de- 
cide for himself which saint he would 
prefer to spend the evening with in con- 
Invariably his litany of 
saints would narrow down to the saint 


versation. 


of sinners, Augustine, and this result 
was repeated when he experimented on 
others. Most insomniaes would prefer 
to converse through the night with St. 
Augustine simply because Augustine 
Was a sinner and a sinner is a most 
interesting conversationalist. 

The interest we have in Augustine, 
the sinner, is the same interest that 
Graham Greene has in Scobie, in Sarah 
Miles and Maurice. In facet, Professor 
von Hildebrand says in his True 
Morality and its Counterfeits that 
Greene’s novels are characterized by an 
absorbing preoccupation with sin and 
the sinner; especially with the sinner 
who assumes the role of the hero. The 
virtuous man is presented more or less 
as the negative counterpart of the sin- 
ner... “self-righteous, pharasaic, medi- 
ocre, or at least unamiable.”’ 

Not only does Greene make the virtu- 
ous an unpleasant lot to associate with, 
but, for Greene, the most virtuous 
being of all, God Himself, becomes for 
Mary MeCarthy “less like air in the 


By THOMAS A. WASSMER, S.J. 


lungs than like a depressing smog that 
hangs over a modern industrial city. 
He permeates the novels and plays with 








Fr. Wassmer is Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at St. Peter’s College, Jersey 
City, N. J., and contributor to many pro- 
fessional magazines. He has the advan- 
tage in his present work of personal 
acquaintance and wide corre sponde nce 
with Graham Greene. 





His unfailing presence, and in turn, He 
soaks up the smells of His surroundings 
—bad cooking, and mildew and dirty 
sheets and stale alcohol. You would 
not think that this was well calculated 
to make religion attractive to the gen- 
eral public. But the public is titillated 
by this deity, created in its own bored 
image. Religion, for non-believers (and 
almost everyone, at bottom, is a non- 
believer), has become the new pornog- 
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raphy. If Graham Greene’s works, in 
the aggregate, are tiresome, for all their 
gift of suspense, and ‘leave a bad taste 
in the mouth,’ this does not detract from 
their appeal, for pornography has al- 
ways been tiresome, while catering to 
an appetite for novelty; it cannot es- 
cape this fate.” 


THE SINNER WHO LOVES 


Now followers of Greene may dis- 
agree mildly or violently with these 
judgments of von Hildebrand and 
Mary McCarthy, and we would go 
along with the attitude that Miss Me- 
Carthy has overdrawn the characteri- 
zation of God in Greene’s novels and 
plays. Nevertheless, the sinner is of 
primary concern for him, and the sin- 
ner’s struggles for sanctity are of first 
interest. The sinner seems to love more 
intensely than the pseudo-righteous, the 
pharasaical and cynical, and _ for 
Greene’s characters it is more impor- 
tant to love than merely to adhere to 
what others would refer to as God’s law. 
The position seems to be taken that 
there are many juridically righteous 
persons who do not love and that it is 
not difficult to infer that the true sub- 
stance of Catholic living is love and not 
the sheer performance of external acts 
of piety. 

At times even the most discriminat- 
ing reader of Greene feels as if Greene 
is more concerned with showing thie 
dichotomy between love and the mere 
observance of law than with attempting 
to reconcile the two. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, if the sinner who loves more 
intensely becomes the protagonist of 
the novel and the righteous or mere 
observer of law becomes the antago- 
nist. Nevertheless it is precisely here 
that we are confronted with fundamen- 
tal issues that are theological and 
philosophical. Greene’s gimlet eyes 
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penetrate into the human soul and dis- 
cern recesses of the soul that appear to 
be closed to other eyes. His mastery 
is in the area where problems con- 
verge, and where do problems converge 
more acutely than in the mystery of 
sin? 

In an article by Herbert A. Kenny, 
“Graham Greene” (Catholic World, 
August 1957), Greene is called the 
“connoisseur of conflict.” It might also 
be said that the conflicts Greene dis- 
covers between sinner and _ self-right- 
eous, between reason and faith, between 
nature and supernature, between hu- 
man folly and grace, stimulate all sorts 
of questions for the philosopher-theo- 
logian. We shall consider a few of 
these issues as they are raised by 
Greene and let others decide if they 
contribute anything to the discussion 
of Greene as unavoidably a_philoso- 
pher-theologian in his own right. 


GOD: NEAR AND FAR 


Professor A. E. Taylor in his Gifford 
Lectures (Faith of a Moralist) charac- 
terizes sin as a psychologico-moral ex- 
perience which is  self-condemnatory, 
indelible and incommunicable. It is 
an experience that cannot be destroyed 
and cannot be vicariously experienced 
by another. It is this experience which 
Greene clinically analyzes, and _ his 
analysis is one of the sharpest of any 
literary master. Greene’s characters 
are poignantly aware of the self-con- 
demnatory, indelible and incommuni- 
cable features of guilt and sin. F. H. 
Bradley, the Idealist, saw the deepest 
reaches of personality expressed in the 
psychologico-moral state of self-con- 
demnation. Greene’s Scobie, and Sarah, 
his Father Callifer and Maurice never 
seem to destroy this self-condemnation 
in their own experience, and to this 
extent they seem to testify to the pres- 
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ence of a disvalue in themselves that 
must and yet cannot be removed. De- 
spite this experience of tragic self-con- 
demnation there appears to be the 
groping for some expression of love in 
the very midst of this self-hate. 

The paradox might be put this way 
(Greene’s insight into the experience of 
the mystery of sin brings this paradoxi- 
eal principle to the surface of his 
characters’ lives): God is psychologi- 
cally most proximate when theologically 
He is most remote. Let us explain what 
this means. Theologians tell us that 
grave sin consists in the privation of 
sanctifying grace which in the event of 
the death of the sinner would bring 
the punishments of the pain of sense 
and the pain of loss (poenae sensus and 
damni). The sinner in such a state at 
present is theologically separated from 
God in that the union through grace 
has been broken. Nevertheless, on the 
psychological side, God seems to be 
most intimate and near. Does it not 
seem to be the explanation of many of 
Greene’s sinners that they are theo- 
logically remote from God and yet God 
is psychologically very present to them 
in their strivings and movements of 
love toward Him? Does this not offer 
some plausible explanation for the 
self-condemnatory, indelible and in- 
communicable properties of sin that is 
strangely associated with the struggle 
to love God? 


THE PARADOX APPLIED 


We would suggest that this paradox 
is at the heart of much of the conflict 
in Greene and that it is a principle 
theologically and philosophically sound 
that when God is most theologically 
remote, He is most psychologically 
proximate to the sinner in the deepest 
reaches of his soul. We are inclined 
to push even this paradox to the fullest 


in the case of Father Callifer’s offering 
in The Potting Shed. God was psycho- 
logically present to Father Callifer in 
all of the sufferings he experienced 
through the twenty years following the 
suicide of his nephew, James. When the 
priest was most convinced of his hatred 
for God, God was most present to him. 
From correspondence with Mr. Graham 
Greene and after seeing the play three 
times, twice in his company, we are 
shedding most of our doubts that this 
was the meaning of the play. Granted 
Father Callifer had sinned in some way, 
he had never really lost God in a 
genuine loss of faith. Sins can be grave 
without a concomitant loss of the theo- 
logical virtue of faith and it would 
seem that Father Callifer did not lose 
the theological virtue of faith from the 
experience with his nephew in the pot- 
ting shed. He offered what he loved 
most and at the moment of that offer- 
ing it was not clear in his mind what he 
did love most. This would explain his 
hesitation when he recalls the occasion, 
or rather when in fact he does not re- 
call it, because it is James who puts the 
words in the priest’s mouth some twenty 
years later. 

Even if it be granted that in Father 
Callifer’s case there was a genuine loss 
of the theological virtue of faith, the 
paradoxical principle we enunciated 
above would still have an application. 
If Father Callifer had lost all super- 
natural life (including the theological 
virtue of faith) by what some would 
find to be a publie statement of strict 
heresy, the principle would still be ap- 
propriate that although God was theo- 
logically remote from his soul, He was 
through the twenty years of self-con- 
demnation most proximate to his soul 
psychologically. To consider the first 
hypothesis —no genuine loss of faith— 
is to accept some more plausible ex- 
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planation for the intimacy of this pres- 
ence in psychologico-moral experience 
through the operation of actual graces 
in conjunction with the minimal super- 
natural life of the theological virtue of 
faith. 


THE ATHEIST’S BELIEF 


Maritain refers to the new atheism 
which is only an apparent flight from 
God and an implicit acknowledgment 
of His omnipresence. This. is another 
way of stating the principle that God 
ean be theologically remote from us 
through sin and the privation of sancti- 
fying grace, and yet can be so inti- 
mately present to our souls in the psy- 
chologico-moral experience of guilt 
which is always self-condemnatory, in- 
delible and incommunicable. 

There is another theological principle 
that we would suggest to be applicable 
in the novels of Greene. This prin- 
ciple has been suggested in the pro- 
jected application that we make from 
readings in Father Leen’s works and in 
the writings of Maritain. It is a propo- 
sition in theology that grave sin brings 
with it eternal punishment of sense and 
of loss of God, should the sinner die 
unrepentant. Father Leen in one of 
his books develops the familiar idea of 
sanctifying grace being the inchoation 
of the beatifie vision (visio Dei beatifica 
inchoativa) and also being the fountain 
springing up into eternal life (fons 
saliens in vitam aeternam). The point 
he wants to make is that no Catholic 
should be unhappy if he is in the state 
of grace because he possesses in his 
soul the inchoation of the beatific vision, 
the same life that he will have in 
heaven. 

May we not just take the converse of 
this reasoning and argue that the sinner 
in his present privation of sanctifying 
grace is experiencing in his psychologi- 
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co-moral state of separation from God 
something comparable to the pain of 
loss ( poena damni)? Would this sug- 
gest some foundation, theologically and 
philosophically, for the inner tragic ex- 
periences of Major Scobie and_ both 
Maurice and Sarah? Does it offer any 
reasonable explanation for some of the 
words of James Callifer in The Potting 
Shed: “He’s in my lungs: like. air”; 
“Then God comes back like memory’ — 
and for some of the colloquies included 
in the diary of Sarah in The End of 
the Affair? We offer this principle 
then for some possible insight into the 
characters of Greene’s novels and 
plays: just as a person in the state of 
grace has within his soul the beginnings 
of eternal life and should therefore be 
supernaturally happy, so the person in 
the state of sin has been deprived of 
sanctifying grace and is experiencing in 
his psychologico-moral state of separa- 
tion from God some of the terrifying 
reality of the pain of loss. We leave to 
others more competent than ourselves 
to test the validity of the principle in 
the long catalogue of Greene’s novels. 


FAITH AND BELIEF 


We should like to refer to another 
situation in Greene’s works’ which 
causes some difficulty for the philos- 
opher-theologian. In “Visit to Morin,” 
published in Harper's Bazaar for Janu- 
ary 1957, Pierre Morin, the author of 
Le Diable au Ciel and Le Bien Pen- 
sant, becomes the center for a curious 
speculation on the nature of faith. 
Dunlop, a buyer and seller of wine, 
comes to visit Morin on Christmas Eve. 
Dunlop, himself a non-Catholic, had 
some experience with the faith through 
a conversation with a Catholie chaplain 
who had lent him two books—‘“one a 
penny catechism with its catalogue of 
preposterous questions and answers, 
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smug and explanatory: mystery like a 
butterfly killed by cyanide, stiffened 
and laid out with pins and paper strips.” 
In the course of the conversation with 
Morin, Dunlop is advised to avoid 
theology if he would want to believe: 
“A man can accept anything to do with 
God until scholars begin to go into the 
details and the implications. A man 
ean accept the Trinity, but the argu- 
ments that follow. ’ Dunlop is 
asked by Morin: “Can you find any- 
thing more inadequate than the Scho- 
lastie arguments for the existence of 
God?”. “T used to get letters 
saying how I had converted them by 
this book or that. Long after I had 
ceased to believe myself I was a carrier 
of belief, like a man ean be a earrier 
of disease without being sick.” 
Through this complex analysis of the 
relation between faith and belief we 
wonder whether Morin means by faith 
the supernatural theological virtue of 
faith and by belief the series of rational 
propositions that provide the plausible 
arguments for strictly theological prop- 
ositions, Is attempting to 
say what no theologian would question, 
that the theological virtue of faith is 
compatible with some ignorance and 
skepticism concerning the rational argu- 
ments for the existence of God? In 
other words is he saying that a man 
can have consummate theological faith 


Greene 


and, at the same time, some subjective 
doubts about the rational arguments in 
apologetics? Conversely, is he saying 
that a man ean rationally accept all 
reasoned arguments for God’s existence 
and still be without faith? No one 
would quarrel with him on the possi- 
bility of finding a person who accepts 
the rational arguments for the existence 
of God and still is without the theologi- 
cal, supernatural, gratuitous gift of 


faith. Priests and laymen have con- 


fronted so many souls of this kind and 
their prayer to God is that He grant the 
illuminatio intellectus. et impulsio vol- 
untatis that will bring them on the 
way to Christ’s Church. The paradox 
of the man of reason who rationally ac- 
cepts God but does not have theological 
faith has another side to it. It is 
equally true that a person with the 
theological virtue of faith can still find 
difficulties and growing dissatisfaction 
with some rational arguments for the 
existence of God while never question- 
ing the fact of the radical capacity of 
the mind to know that God JS. Such 
an individual avoids Fideism by ad- 
mitting the power of the mind to know 
God exists but his discontent is with the 
arguments that have been used by 
so many philosophers. Certainly the 
Church has never canonized the imma- 
nent cogency of any of the arguments 
for the existence of God or declared that 
a specific argument compels intellectual 
assent by every intellect. Admittedly, 
the person who would sceptically ques- 
tion every rational argument while still 
insisting that he accepts the validity of 
the human mind to prove the existence 
of God, might be pouring too much acid 
on the efforts of the mind and be left 
with a faculty that will never be con- 
vineed. If it is Greene’s position that 
theological faith and some rational dis- 
belief (in the sense of dissatisfaction 
with rational arguments) can operate as 
polarities in the soul, and if he is illus- 
trating that point in The Potting 
Shed and elsewhere in his novels, we 
would agree that he is on secure ground. 

Nevertheless, the principle of the 
compatibility of theological faith and 
rational disbelief (in the sense of dis- 
satisfaction with rational arguments) 
may not be pushed too far. We sug- 
gest that it provides an explanation on 
faith and belief in Greene’s works and 
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for much of the paradoxical cerebra- 
tions by Greene’s characters. We sug- 
gest that this distinction between theo- 
logical faith and rational belief, if made 
by the Reverend Mother in the convent 
school where lived the precocious young 
lady of Mary MeCarthy’s short story, 
would have put an end to the bewilder- 
ment and consternation caused by her 
protests that she had lost her faith be- 
‘ause she would not accept the five 
arguments for the existence of God from 
St. Thomas. The Reverend Mother 
might have insisted upon the compati- 
bility of theological faith with a scorn 
for rational arguments, adding that this 
young lady (Miss McCarthy?) had not 
necessarily lost her faith simply because 
Thomistie Natural Theology was not 
compelling to her skeptical mind. Had 
Rev. Mother insisted upon the distine- 
tion and had Miss MeCarthy realized it 
herself, she would have been without 
a short story that still baffles many. 


CONCLUSION 


We have drawn upon three principles 
which we suggest explain somewhat the 
enigmas and mysteries in Greene. We 
suggest that they are defensible prin- 
ciples for Greene te employ and that 
they serve to clariy and illuminate 
some of the paradoxical behavior of his 
leading characters. The three prin- 
ciples are at the root of the conflicts 
established by Greene and make in- 
telligible his treatment of the prob- 
lems of guilt and of sin. 

We have but one more observation 
to make in the interpretation of the 
conflicts found in his novels and plays. 
There is a remarkable twist of the pact 
between Sarah and God in The End of 
the Affair and between Father Callifer 
and God in The Potting Shed. In the 
first pact, Sarah comes upon what she 


considers to be the dead body of 
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Maurice and says equivalently: “If 
You let him live, I will believe” which 
she hastily changes to: “If You let him 
live, I will give him up”—because she 
argues that belief is easy and that by 
merely saying one believes, by that very 
statement, he does believe. In The Pot- 
ting Shed there is a reversal of the 
terms of the pact and now Father Calli- 
fer says (once again equivalently): “If 
You let him live, You may take away 
what I love most.” It is James, the 
nephew, who alters these words of the 
pact to identify faith with what Father 
Callifer loved most. Mr. Greene does 
not make it so simple for us as he does 
for James to make this identification, 
and to keep the pact on secure theologi- 
cal foundations, so that it be not jerry- 
built, it is wise not to make this identifi- 
cation. The tantalizing 
Greene is that we still wonder whether 
Father Callifer himself made this iden- 
tification, just as we still wonder about 
Scobie’s act of contrition. 

We suggest therefore that there are 
significant twists and inversions in the 


feature of 


characters and themes of Greene’s 
novels and plays and that these twists 
and inversions pivot around the same 
radical conflicts regarding the problem 
and the mystery of sin. 

Briefly, then, these are four points 
we would like to suggest for further 
discussion on Greene’s mastery of con- 
flict: 

First: Greene uses frequently the 
paradoxical principle that God appears 
to be psychologically most present when 
theologically He is most remote. 

Second: Just as a person in the state 
of grace has within his soul the begin- 
nings of eternal life and should there- 
fore be supernaturally happy, so the 
sinner in the state of theological separa- 
tion from God is experiencing, in his 
psychological-moral condition of guilt 
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and sin, some of the terrifying reality 
of the pain of loss. 

Third: There is a compatibility be- 
tween theological faith and rational dis- 
belief (in the sense of dissatisfaction 
with rational arguments) but it cannot 


be pushed too far. Possibly Greene 


does push the principle too far on oc- 
casion. 

Fourth: There are significant twists 
in the themes and characterizations of 
Greene which center around the funda- 
mental conflicts involved in the prob- 
lem and the mystery of sin. 
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Risen with Christ 


By FIDELIS BUCK, S.J. 


Fr. Buck lectures on the Old Testament in 
De Nobili College and the Papal Seminary 
He entered the Society of 
Jesus in Germany when Hitler was rising to 
had to continue his semi- 

Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, in Mexico and finally in Rome. 


Easter Sunday 


“Do not be terrified. You are looking for Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified. 
He has risen, he is not here” (Mark 16, 6). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The Gospel setting. 
(2) Christ’s triumph over death, tomb and 
enemies. 
(3) Christ’s new life a pledge of ours. 


It was after sunset on Saturday. 
The three women, Mary Magdalene, 
Mary the mother of James and Joseph, 
and Salome went forth to purchase 
aromatics for the anointing of the body 
of Jesus. Yesterday they had watched 
His burial. Now they desired to visit 
the tomb and to anoint His body more 
sarefully with fragrant oils. 

The last hours of Saturday night were 
already giving way to the first signs of 
dawn when the three women started for 
Joseph’s garden. On their way they 
remembered the stone which they had 
seen Joseph roll to the entrance of the 
tomb, and they began to talk about it. 
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It would require more than the strength 
of three women to remove it. By this 
time they were close to the knoll out of 
which the tomb had been cut. The sun 
had risen, and, glancing up at the men- 
tion of the stone, they saw that it had 
been rolled back and left near the 
entrance. 

Hurriedly they reached the entrance 
and, as they entered the tomb, they 
were startled and awe-stricken to see 
a young man sitting on the right-hand 
side of the tomb, clad in a long robe of 
dazzling whiteness. He addressed the 
women: “Do not be terrified. You are 
looking for Jesus of Nazareth, who was 
crucified. He has risen, He is not here.” 

This is the message of the Angel; such 
too is the message of Easter: Christ has 
risen, He is not here. Three days ago 
He was in the midst of sorrows, in the 
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RISEN WITH CHRIST 


humiliation. In all truth it 
“A worm is he, 
The Jews and 


deepest 
could be said of Him: 
but no man” (Ps, 21, 7). 
High-Priests scoffed at Him; the people 
mocked Him. If Jesus at that moment 
of utmost humiliation would have said 
to us: “Kneel down, pay homage, I am 
the Son of God,” maybe we too, like the 
“No, we 
don’t want you as our king!” Yet, in 
the early hours of that First Easter 
Sunday, Christ with His own power 
rose from the sleep of death. He came 
forth from the tomb. Often during His 
lifetime He had foretold His resurrec- 
Today He kept His word. 


Jews, would have answered: 


tion. 


TRIUMPH OVER DEATH, 
TOMB, ENEMIES 


Christ has risen! Thus He triumphs 
over death, the most terrible and impla- 
cable of all tyrants. None of the great 
conquerors, no ruler ever won such a 
On the contrary, death so far 
everybody whether 
beggar or nobleman. “Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. O death, where is 
thy victory? O death, where is thy 
(I Cor. 15, 54f). Jesus Christ, 
once and for all, conquered death. 


victory. 
had vanquished 


sting?” 


Christ triumphs also over the forces 
of nature. The Jews, remembering His 
prophecies regarding His resurrection, 
did not take any risks. So far victory 
was theirs, for Christ had been 
had died in a 
After He had 
been buried, they sealed the tomb and 
With such 
precautions taken, they felt sure of 
Jesus of Nazareth, who 


con- 


demned to death and 


most ignominious way. 
had guards posted there. 
their success. 


had caused them many sleepless hours, 
who had humiliated them publicly, was 


now, once and for all, disposed of. How 
futile were their precautions! How 
senseless their measures! The tomb 


could never retain Him whom not even 
death could conquer. He who once 
walked triumphantly across the waters 
of the Lake of Galilee, who commanded 
the uproar of the stormy waves, He had 
only to say to the tomb: Be open! and 
it was open. What could resist the Al- 
mighty? 

Christ has risen! He is not here! 
His resurrection is a triumph, but it is 
also the revelation of a new existence. 


Christ is no longer the same. Formerly 
He came and went; now He “appears” 


He is no longer held 
by the limitations of an ordinary hu- 
man body. He passes through closed 


and “vanishes.” 


doors. He assumes the appearance of 
a gardener or of a stranger; soon He is 
He is there. Yet, we are 
told, He is the same Jesus of Nazareth. 
The Angel shows us the empty tomb. 
“the place where they had laid Him.” 
He eats with the Apostles; He allows 
them to touch His wounds, and in His 
wounds we see the story of His whole 
past life, of His suffering and death. 
He is the same and yet different. Jesus 


here, soon 


entered into a new existence, and, with 
Him, we too. For Jesus does nothing 
which does not in some way pertain to 
us. He has risen from the dead as head 
of the human race. The resurrection, 
therefore, belongs to the work of re- 
demption. Christ’s resurrection, it is 
true, does not merit for us redemption, 
as does His death on the cross, but it 
is undoubtedly the victorious comple- 
tion of the work of redemption. Holy 
Scripture, therefore, presents the death 
on the cross with the resurrection as 
one work of redemption. 

The resurrection of Christ is also the 
introduction and the pledge of our own 
resurrection. According to the testi- 
mony of Holy Writ the baptized be- 
come participants of Christ’s death and 
resurrection. Christ has not only be- 
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come the model of our resurrection, but 
we have already risen with Him. St. 
Paul does not grow tired of reminding 
us of this: “All shall be made alive. 
But each in his own order: Christ the 
first fruits, then they that are of Christ” 
(I Cor. 15, 22). “In him you are risen 
by faith in the working of God, who 
raised him from the dead” (Col. 2, 12f). 

In other passages, however, the resur- 
rection is presented as a future event. 
St. Paul rebukes those who maintain 
that the resurrection has already taken 
place. “An empty talk!” he ealls it (IT 
Tim. 2, 16). But how ean these appar- 
ently contradictory views be recon- 
ciled? He who unites himself with 
Christ by faith and baptism receives a 
“seed” of life which will develop into 
fullness in the resurrection on the last 
day. Already now the faithful are 
transformed by the risen Savior (Gal. 
2,20). But this supernatural transfor- 
mation remains hidden and grows until 
the advent of Christ (Col. 3,4). First, 


Our Faith 


therefore, the baptized must go through 
the cross of their earthly life. 

Christ has risen, He is not here! Let 
us rejoice in His resurrection, rejoice 
with Him, for He has conquered death 
and accomplished the work of redemp- 
tion. Let us rejoice with Him, for His 
resurrection is the pledge of our resur- 
rection. Because of Easter, death has 
become the beginning of a new and bet- 
ter life. Because of Easter we walk 
through this life with the certainty that 
life everlasting awaits us. Because of 
Easter all our enemies and powers of 
nature are powerless. Because — of 
Easter no difficulty, no cross is heavy, 
Because of 
Easter, our earthly life has been trans- 


no temptation too great. 


formed. We have to continue our daily 
tasks, but the light of Easter shows us 
that we are called to greater things. 
May thus the light of Easter lead us 
triumphantly through the minor suffer- 
ings and greater crosses of this life to 
the glory of our own resurrection. 


First Sunday after Easter 


“Blessed are they who have not seen, and yet have believed” (John 20, 29). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The story of Thomas. 
(2) Faith is the belief in the unseen. 
(3) Faith claims the whole man. 


It was eight days after Easter. The 
Apostles were again assembled in the 
Cenacle and this time Thomas was also 
He was not exactly in the 
best of moods. Already on Easterday 
he had heard rumors of Christ’s resur- 


present. 


rection, but he had put no trust in such 
stories. During the week the Ten had 
told him of their experience: How 
Christ all of a sudden, through locked 
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doors, had come to them, how they had 
been full of terror and hesitation, but 
how, after Jesus had invited them to 
see His hands and His side, they were 
convinced that it was really Christ, 
risen from the dead. 


THOMAS’ DOUBTS 


Thomas could and would not believe 
it. In his skeptical frame of mind, de- 
pressed by the sad events leading up 
to the crucifixion, he did not believe 
the joyful announcement of the Apos- 
tles: “We have seen the Lord!” His 


OUR FAITH 


answer Was a most exacting demand for 
proof. He required experimental evi- 
denee that he could see and touch be- 
fore he would believe that the Crucified 
had risen. All week long, Thomas had 
remained in this stubborn attitude. 
And while he was yet busy with all 
these reminiscences, Christ stood sud- 
denly among them. He showed His 
hands and His side to Thomas and in- 
vited him to put his fingers into the 
place of the nails, and his hand into His 
side. And Christ adds: “Be not un- 
believing, but believing.” 

Now Thomas believed: “My Lord 
and my God.” These words are rightly 
considered as an impassioned declara- 
tion on the part of a devoted but skep- 
tical Apostle of his conviction, not 
merely that his Risen Lord stood before 
him, but that this Lord was also his 
God. And Christ did not correct His 
Apostle for this avowal any more than 
He corrected the Jews for supposing 
that He claimed to be the equal of God 
(John 5, 18f). On the contrary, Christ 
accepts and approves this confession of 
belief in His divinity. For the benefit 
of Thomas, however, as well as for 
ours, Christ added: “Blessed are they 
who have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” 

Thomas saw Christ and_ believed. 
How ean it be said that he believed 
To believe and to see 
other. — St. 


“One thing he saw, and a 


when he saw? 
exclude each Gregory 
answers: 
different thing he believed.” Thomas 
saw a man with wounds in his hands 
and feet, with a wound in his side. But 
he expressed his faith in something he 
could not see with his eyes, his faith in 
the divinity of Christ. Since Thomas, 
though after hesitation, believed in 
What he did not see, he too was ealled 
blessed. 


These words of Christ, however, are 


If all the 
words of Sacred Scripture have lasting 
value—the word of our God will stand 
forever (Is. 40, 8)—all the more so 
these words. All of us who believe 
what we have not seen are called 
blessed. Christ did not say: “Blessed 
are those who believe without motive.” 


not restricted to Thomas. 


We may well examine the credibility 
of our faith before we. actually believe. 
Our faith, after all, is a “reasonable 
service” (ef. Rom. 12, 1). Thomas 
failed, not because he asked for proofs, 
but because he rejected the ordinary 
and normal motives of belief. The 
story of the women who saw the empty 
tomb and the Risen Savior, the experi- 
ence of the two disciples of Emmaus, 
the testimony of the other Apostles 
furnished sufficient motives for belief. 
But for Thomas this was not enough; 
he set his own conditions. Thomas 
repented; he preached the God about 
whom he had doubted. A doubting 
Thomas became a believing Thomas; 
in the end he died for Christ. Each day 
he is mentioned in the Mass. 


BELIEF IN THE UNSEEN 


In a way we must be grateful to 
St. Thomas for his doubt. For this 
doubt and unbelief occasioned the con- 
soling words of Christ: “Blessed are 
they who have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” As we saw in the example 
of Thomas, however, we must not only 
believe abstractly, but translate this, 
our faith, into our daily life. Faith is 
not an easy matter. It claims our 
whole being. It claims our intelligence 
and will, all our faculties, but, in re- 
turn, faith brings us great blessings. It 
is faith which gives our life its true 
meaning, its orientation, its grandeur. 
By faith we understand why we are 
here on earth: to know God, to love 
Him, to serve Him. 
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Faith, it is true, is a gift of God, but 
we must co-operate. Our faith must 


grow! At times we might be inclined 
to say: If we had been contemporaries 


of our Lord, we would have believed 
firmly, intensely. But are we so sure? 
Maybe, we would have reacted like so 
many of the Jews of old. Besides, the 
reasons for which the Apostles had to 
believe are ours too; and many more. 
For new motives of belief have con- 
stantly been added in the course of the 
twenty centuries. The existence and 
the growth of the Church—is this not 
a living proof that our faith is not 
vain, that Christ has been victorious? 


FAITH CLAIMS THE WHOLE MAN 


Our faith must also excel in works 
(Tit. 3,8). It is useless, says St. James, 
to say that we have faith, if we have 
no works to show (2, 14). Further- 
more, our faith must be studious. It 
is a pity that so many of us Catholies 
are not interested enough to know our 
faith better. How much time is given 
to rather useless and even dangerous 


Shepherd of My Soul 


reading, to television and to the movies. 
Serious religious reading, sermons and, 
above all, Bible-reading are the things 
shunned by far too many. They forget 
that by not growing in faith they risk 
the chance of weakening their faith. 
There is another danger, too, that our 
faith may get contaminated by the 
worldly air we breathe, by the question- 
able intellectual food we eat. St. Paul 
exhorted Timothy to “guard the deposit 
of faith” (ef. | Tim. 6, 20). This also 
applies to us: we must keep our faith 
pure not only in our views and 
thoughts, but, above all, in the moral 
order. We must avoid every com- 
promise. We hear so much today re- 
garding the similarities of all religions, 
as if they were just different ways to 
the same goal. Against such opinions 
we cannot but hold fast to the faith we 
have received. Yet, in spite of all 
precautions, we may well experience 
difficulties, even temptations against 
our faith. Humility and prayer will 
then be the only way out: “I believe, 
help my unbelief” (Mk. 9, 24). 


Second Sunday after Easter 


“Tam the good shepherd, and I know mine and mine know me” (John 10, 14). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Seriptural background. 
(2) The Good Shepherd’s perfect knowl- 
¢ dge . 
(3) His complete self-sacrifice. 


God, in the Old Testament, often 
compared Himself to a shepherd, and 
His people to His flock. 
nounced the coming of the Messias 
“And I will set up 
over them one shepherd, my servant 


He even an- 


under this image: 
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David, and he shall feed them and be 
their shepherd” (Ez. 34, 23). In Christ, 
indeed, the ideal shepherd of the Old 
Testament has been realized. In the 
New Testament the title of 
Shepherd” is applied directly to Him- 
self by Our Lord. 
for the lost sheep, He assures us, and 
would give His life for His flock. As 
for the Jewish people, Jesus Christ felt 


“(Good 


He came to look 


compassion because they were like 
sheep without shepherd. 
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SHEPHERD OF MY SOUL 


SCRIPTURAL BACKGROUND 
ON THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


From the earliest ages this idea of the 
Good Shepherd has penetrated deeply 
into the mind and heart of Christen- 
dom. Christian prayers, hymns, paint- 
ings, statues and literature are per- 
meated with this picturesque compari- 
son. Today’s Gospel uses it as its 
theme, but we must understand it in 
the light of the cross and of Easter, as 
is suggested by the Epistle. Here St. 
Peter reminds us that “Christ suffered 


for us. By His wounds we have 
been healed. For we were straying 


like sheep, but have now returned to 
the shepherd and guardian of our 
souls” (1 Pet. 2, 21-25). 


Two points are especially clear in the 
character of the Good Shepherd: His 
perfect knowledge and His perfect self- 
sacrifice. Christ, the Good Shepherd, 
knows His sheep. “I know my sheep 
and they know me, even as the Father 
knows me and I know the Father.” 
So intimate is Christ’s union with us, 
His sheep, that He likens it to the union 
that exists between Himself and His 
Father. 
to point a comparison, but He shows 


Christ does not merely want 


us that one is the actual measure of the 
other. He first becomes man like our- 
selves, in order that we may become, 
as it were, divine like Him. Such mu- 
tual knowledge which Christ speaks of 
here implies deep sympathy, endearing 
love, and a complete sharing of our 
very lives. It is a lasting union, too, 
for Christ did not become our Shepherd 
on the day He pronounced this parable. 
From all eternity He loved us and has 
drawn us to Himself (ef. Jer. 31, 3). 
He sought us ont individually and led 
us into the fold of His Church. We did 
not choose our Shepherd, but He has 
chosen us. 


HIS PERFECT KNOWLEDGE 


A good shepherd is also interested 
in the well-being of his flock, in the 
well-being of all and of each one in 
particular. If some get scattered or go 
astray, especially in dark and cloudy 
weather, he will look for them. He will 
bring them back safely to the fold and 
watering-places (ef. Ez, 34, 11-16). Is 
this not a deseription of our Good 
Shepherd? Is He not, more than any- 
body else, interested in our well-being? 
He came to bring us life, life everlast- 
ing; He gave us such peace and joy as 
the world cannot give us nor take away 
from us. Christ is concerned with the 
well-being of His flock, the Church; He 
will be with her to the end of time, and 
no enemy will ever prevail against her. 
But He is just as much concerned about 
each one of us in particular. He knows 
us individually not only by name, not 
only by external appearance, but in the 
most secret thoughts and anxieties of 
our heart. He knows us and our charac- 
ter, our strength, our weakness, our 
necessities much better than we do. 
And it was He, our Shepherd, who told 
us that we should not be too anxious 
about our life, what we shall eat or what 
we shall drink, nor, about our body, 
what we shall put on. In “sheeplike”’ 
trust we can and must rely on our di- 
vine Shepherd. He is acquainted with 
all our needs and anxious to help us in 
every possible way. 


HIS SELF-SACRIFICE 


Christ knows His sheep, but, what is 
even more, He is willing to lay down 
His life for them. This expression in 
the parable “to lay down one’s life for 
the sheep” seems extravagant. But in 
the East, where perils from wild beasts 
and armed bands of robbers are serious 
and constant, it doesn’t sound exag- 


gerated at all. And when we apply 
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this statement to Christ, we know it to 
be no mere metaphor, but the truth. 
Christ actually does what the good 
shepherd is prepared to do. For the 
salvation of His flock Christ goes to 
His death. And He did not pay just 
an ordinary price; He chose for Him- 
self the most atrocious sufferings which 
any man has yet endured, the greatest 


Joy in Christ 


humiliations, the death of infamy. In- 
deed “He is the great shepherd of the 
sheep” (Hebr. 13, 20). This sacrificial 
death of Christ is a great blessing for 
the flock. Henceforth not only those 
enclosed in the Jewish flock, but also 
other sheep, the Gentiles, will look up 
to Him as their Shepherd. In reality. 
all men are the sheep of Christ. 


Third Sunday after Easter 


“Twill see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no one shall take 
from you” (John 16, 22). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Christ’s promise to give joy. 
(2) The nature of His gift and the condi- 
tions we have to fulfill in order to 
possess it. 


(3) Motives to strive for this joy. 


The Apostles were visibly perplexed 
by Christ’s words that “in a little while 
they should not see Him and again in 
a little while they should see Him.” 
He told them, therefore, that a crisis 
was at hand, fraught with sorrow for 
a time, but destined to terminate in joy. 
Christ referred to His crucifixion, burial 
and resurrection. Thus the first “little 
would cover the time of His 
crucifixion and burial, all in all some 
twenty hours. The “little 
while,” after some forty hours, would 
end with His While 
Christ was away, the Apostles would be 
in sorrow, but His return would trans- 
form their sorrow into great joy. This 
transition from acute sorrow and pain 
into full joy is illustrated by the parable 
of a woman in childbirth. 


while” 
second 


resurrection. 


CHRIST’S PROMISE OF jJOY 


Today’s Gospel concludes, then, with 
Christ’s assurance that He is about to 
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communicate such joy to the Apostles 
that no one shall be able to take it away 
from them. And, through the Apostles, 
Christ also addresses us. 

When we speak of joy in everyday 
life, we think of “‘a pleasurable emotion 
aroused by the acquisition or expecta- 
tion of some good.” This definition 
applies also in a way to spiritual joy. 
There is, however, this difference: it is 
not just “some good” which is the cause 
of our spiritual joy, but the highest 
It is Christ who causes this joy. 


“The 


presence of the beloved, namely God, 


good. 
To use the words of St. Thomas: 


is the cause and essential element of all 
spiritual joy.” In this regard Christ 
has kept His promise, and fulfills it eon- 
stantly. On the day of resurrection He 
accomplished the work of redemption 
and assumed His new glorified pres- 
ence. He manifested Himself to the 
Apostles and they were filled with joy. 
Constantly Christ offers this Easter joy 
to all and every one. He offers His 
presence, His grace; He offers Himself 
in the Holy Eucharist, in the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. This is the great joy 
that He spoke of, this is the great joy 
He offers to all. 
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JOY IN CHRIST 


CONDITIONS FOR 
POSSESSING HIS JOY 


But do we actually possess His joy? 
Are we really happy in Him? Do we 
not rather find much contention, much 
worrying and sadness among His fol- 
lowers? Let us examine ourselves in 
all honesty. We shall find that the 
fault lies entirely with us. Christ does 
not force us to be joyful. In order that 
spiritual joy may be ours, we have to 
fulfill two conditions. The first condi- 
tion requires that we become conscious 
of Christ’s presence in us, that we cen- 
ter all our attention around it, that we 
turn our whole love toward Him, that 
we find our rest and peace in Him. The 
second condition we must fulfill is to 
realize that the presence of Christ in 
us and our whole love centered in Him 
constitute all we may desire. This 
realization is the ferment of our spirit- 
ual joy. Christ and our love for Him 
are sufficient to make us happy. Our 
joy here on earth, however, is never 
full, but always growing. For as long 
as we are in this world, there is always 
the possibility that we can advance in 
grace, that we can draw closer to Christ. 
This fact implies that our spiritual joy 
is not something stationary, but some- 
thing dynamic, something which can 
always be increased, intensified. 

We must not think that it is waste 
of time to strive for spiritual joy. Such 
a joy is extremely useful, even neces- 
sary. We only have to remember that 
“Sadness deadens—joy quickens!” and 
“what we do with joy, we do to the 
full!” Above all, Christ wants us to be 
joyful. “These things I have spoken 
to you that my joy may be in you, and 
that your joy may be made full” (John 
15, 11). And St. Paul tells us: “The 
kingdom of God does not consist in 
food and drink, ‘but in justice, peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit” (Rom. 14, 


17). Throughout his epistles we find 
this invitation to rejoice in God and in 
Christ. 

This joy does not vanish in difficul- 
ties. On the contrary, in hours of dark- 
ness and suffering this joy will mani- 
fest itself as a victorious and indestruc- 
tible force. The Apostles left the High- 
Priests “full of joy,” for they had been 
found worthy to suffer ignominy be- 
cause of Jesus. And St. Paul assures 
the Corinthians that in the midst of all 
his tribulations he has consolation in 
fullness, and joy in abundance. True 
spiritual joy, therefore, cannot be over- 
come by sorrow and persecution; such 
sorrow and suffering rather accentuate 
our joy, because they are a sign of our 
union with Christ and an indication 
of our future glory. 

Let us really try to accept this most 
magnificent Easter gift of His joy. 
Let us recall often all the reasons we 
have to feel and to be happy with Christ 
and in Him. We have really been 
spoiled by God, thinks St. Augustine, 
so great an abundance of gifts has He 
given us. All that we need is an eye to 
see it. The great Bishop Keppler once 
wrote a booklet entitled More Joy. He 
makes the just observation that much 
of our joy depends on the attitude we 
take. “That roses have thorns, let us 
not be surprised; but let us be happy 
that under the thorns we find roses. 
Let us not be afflicted that each day is 
jammed between two nights; let us 
rather rejoice that each night is placed 
between two days.” 

Spiritual joy, therefore, is useful, is 
necessary, is possible, if we only do our 
share, if we only convince ourselves that 
Christ lives, that He cares about us, 
that He is is right here, that He lives 
in us. If we just try, make a small 
effort, we shall find that Christ indeed 
offers us His joy which no one can take. 
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Occasional Sermons After Old Capuchin Fashion 


MY DEAR PEOPLE 


By VENANTIUS BUESSING, O.F.M.Cap. 
“The Demosthenes of the people is the Capuchin...” 


The great Dominican Lacordaire in a sermon at Notre Dame Cathedral 
in Paris, January 22, 1852, spoke: ‘‘The students have their books and 
academic circles in which to seek culture and education. The upper classes 
and the wealthy have lecturers and conferential speakers to expound 
the questions of the day to them. But who will carry the truth below? 
Who will make it descend to the poor, the common pople? The poor 
man needs the raptures of the word; he has affections to be moved, 
places in his heart where truth sleeps, and where eloquence must surprise 
it and awake it with a sudden awakening. Let him hear Demosthenes! 
And the Demosthenes of the people is the Capuchin.” 


CONSIDER A RANDOM SELECTION of the sermons which are printed here 
exactly as delivered, 100% free of the self-consciousness that seems to become part 
of a style when an author seeks to publish a book: Diamond Jubilee of a Church; 
Religious Reception; Silver Jubilee of a Nun; First Holy Mass; Funeral Oration; 
sermons on St. Ann, Mary Magdalen, the Peter’s Pence Collection, the Catholic 
Press. 


Sequel to Dearly Beloved, which one member of the Hierarchy purchased for every 
priest in his diocese, My Dear People is broadly divided into: Feasts and Saints; 
Specific Sermons; The Way of the Cross; The Seven Last Words; Miscellanea; 
The Mysteries of the Most Holy Rosary. 

This is a sermon book—but it is not ‘just another sermon book.’’ There is only one 


Father Venantius and thousands of priests who own his other sermon books will 
testify to this. Some of them do herewith. Price $5.00 





A Style All His Own! 
**... clearly written for oral presentation with no thought of literary style, is 


most attractive in its homely simplicity—the simplicity of utter sincerity.” 
Cyrit Vouuert, 8.J., Review for Religious 


“If I were your religious superior I would insist that you write more of the | 
same solid type of spiritual direction.”—-Most Rev. James L. CoNnNOLLY 





**... His figures are as homely as, and in their way similar to, St. Frances de 
Sales.”’—Vincent T. Eaton, 8.S., The Priest 


**... most edifying throughout . . .",—Most Rev. Josepn F. RuMMEL 


“There is a puckish humor in the book. His work no priest can resist no 
| matter how dull in the doldrums he may be.’’-—Joun B. Sueerin, C.S.P., 
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The Home and the School 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


FF es THE BEGINNING, the family 
consisted essentially of one father and 
one mother united in a_ permanent 
union, and their children. This we read 
in the Book of Genesis (2, 24). These 
inspired words constitute the ancient 
charter of the family. Christ reaffirmed 
this charter and made it a part of the 
Christian dispensation (Matt. 6, 19). 
The family has not always remained 
true to this ideal. Polygamy, polyan- 
dry, and promiscuity entered the piec- 
ture. 

Christ not only restored the unity and 
indissolubility of the family, but by 
raising the contract from which it 
springs to the dignity of a sacrament, 
He placed the Christian family itself 
upon the plane of the supernatural. 
The family is holy inasmuch as it is to 
co-operate with God by _ procreating 
children who are destined to be the 
adopted children of God, and by in- 
structing them for His kingdom. The 
primary purpose of marriage is the pro- 
creation of children. Parents are 
charged, according to their respective 
functions, with the duty of sustaining 
and educating these undeveloped mem - 
bers of the family. 


Their moral and religious formation 
is for the most part the work of the 
mother, while the task of providing 
for their physical and _ intellectual 
wants falls chiefly upon the father. 
The extent to which the different 
wants of the children are to be sup- 
plied will vary with the ability and 
resources of the parents. Finally, the 
children are bound, generally speak- 


ing, to render to the parents implicit 
love, reverence, and obedience, until 
they have reached their majority, and 
love, reverence, and a reasonable de- 
gree of support and obedience after- 
ward.! 








Monsignor Campbell, Editor of The 
Catholic Edueator, has recently been 
honored for his work in education by 
Duquesne University. 





HOME: FUNDAMENTAL 
EDUCATIVE AGENCY 


In Christian society the family con- 
stitutes the natural and constant en- 
vironment for the great majority of in- 
dividuals, both old and young. No 
other agency is so important in shaping 
individual life. There is strong stimu- 
lus to activity for adult members and 
the family offers also the best training 
school in the formation of character. 
It becomes evident at once that the 
parents must be clothed with full au- 
thority in the management of the af- 
fairs of the home. This makes for the 
best interest of the state and the essen- 
tial well-being of the home and the in- 


‘Ryan, “Family,” Catholic Encyclopedia. 
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dividual. It is the law of nature itself 
that gives parents complete control over 
the rearing and the education of their 
children. In this important function 
they are subject only to such state 
supervision as is needed to preveni 
neglect of the children’s welfare. 

“The state is, in fact, invading the 
rights of the home,” writes Dr. Thomas 
Shields,” “whenever, without necessity, 
it interferes in family life by providing 
for the material wants of the children, 
by removing them from parental influ- 
ence, or by specifying the schools which 
they must attend. If the poverty of 
the parents renders it necessary thai 
support of the children should be pro- 
vided by the state, the interests of the 
family demand that such assistance 
should come through the parents. If 
the poverty of the home in educational 
material be such as to render outside 
assistance necessary, this, likewise, 
should come with due recognition of 
parental authority. 

“In Christian society the family is 
the fundamental educative agency. 
The parents are dowered with special 
sacramental graces to enable them to 
discharge worthily the function of 
teachers towards their children. When 
conditions economic and social are such 
as to render it impossible for the home 
to carry on, unaided, the education of 
the children and the school is rendered 
necessary, parental authority should 
follow the child and take its due place 
in controlling the character and activi- 
ties of the school.” 


INDUSTRIAL HOMES OF THE PAST 


Dr. Shields speaks of the educational 
possibilities of the industrial home. 
They were very great. The constant 


* Philosophy of Education, by Thomas E. 
Shields, Ph.D. (Catholic Education Press, 
Washington, D. C.). 
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presence of both parents and of the 
other adult members of the home group 
made the home a school that imparted 
constant instruction to the children in 
the practical affairs of life. The life- 
sustaining industry in the home pro- 
vided physical education and sensory- 
motor training of a high order. Here 
the child was given respect for author- 
ity and a sense of responsibility. The 
very atmosphere of love in which he 
lived strengthened his will in doing 
good. He took a personal interest in 
the tasks assigned to him and their per- 
formance helped to develop his various 
powers and faculties. Day by day ap- 
perception masses were formed which 
enabled him to understand literature 
and history and to take over the valu- 
able lessons which they afford. The 
school was not called upon to give him 
a suitable training for home life; the 
home effectively provided such training. 
This training was intense in character 
and broad of outlook. 

“Husband and wife, animated by a 
common interest,” says Shields, 
“labored together and spent their lives 
in loving companionship; in close touch 
with nature they enjoyed freedom and 
peace and protection from temptation 
and danger while they lived their own 
childhood and youth over again in the 
children that grew up about them. 

“The children, spending their lives 
in the atmosphere of parental love, were 
not only preserved from the many dan- 
gers which threaten the unprotected life 
of childhood, but they learned day by 
day the meaning of love and the hap- 
piness which flows from it; day by day 
they learned to love God as the com- 
mon Father of all men and to love all 
men as their brothers. Thus the Golden 
Rule tended to become the rule of their 
life; religion deepened its hold upon 
the imagination and the heart and the 
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child naturally matured into worthy 
citizenship.” 


THE HOME OF THE FUTURE 


But the industrial home is a thing of 
the past. In the rapid transition 
through which society is passing, from 
a tool to a machine civilization, condi- 
tions in the home are frequently chaotie. 
The family is caught up in the vast 
wheels of modern industry where its 
members too frequently eat the bread 
of discontent. There is little work in 
common, little life in common. In the 
social confusion that results, men and 
women may become bewildered, hostile 
to one another, and unmindful of their 
own best interests. The greatest need 
of the family in the present is a new 
home able to bear the stress and strain 
of the new mode of life—a thoroughly 
Christian home that offers protection 
from the dangers threatening the very 
fountains of race life. This new home 
must be a cultural home. Increased 
hours of leisure place more time at the 
disposition of the individual, and these 
hours should be spent in the home in the 
pursuit of the things of the mind. In 
the cultivation of their minds and 
hearts the members of the family find 





peace and joy, and learn to govern their 
conduct in the light of local customs and 
family traditions. 

“The home of the future,” declares 
Shields, “must develop high ideals in 
the minds of the children; it must form 
their characters at an early age to such 
strength that they may be able to face 
alone, before they reach maturity, all 
the wild storms of temptation and 
passion. The home of the future must 
breathe a charm so potent that it will 
gather to its bosom each evening the 
dispersed and wearied toilers of the day. 
The home of the future, even as the 
home of the past, must be the sanctuary 
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of life and the dwelling place of love. 
In the home of the future the mind 
must find room to grow in truth and 
beauty; in it there must be an atmos- 
phere of refinement and _ culture. 
Beauty must cover it with her mantle 
and courage must protect it with his 
shield. 

“Formerly the home was the social 
unit and the economic unit. Today, it 
has ceased to function as the economic 
unit and all its vitality must manifest 
itself in its capacity as the social unit. 
The business of the family today is the 
perpetuation of the race and the de- 
velopment of life to its highest level. 
The freeing of the home from the 
processes that minister to the physical 
necessities of life should enable it to 
build life itself much more effectively.” 


GREATER RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE MOTHER 


In this new home the father is further 
removed than ever before from the cen- 
ter of home influence, and this places the 
chief burden of homemaking and home 
development upon the mother. Cer- 
tainly society is not advanced by plac- 
ing woman by man’s side in the indus- 
trial arena. She must take the first 
place in creating the home of the future. 
There she preserves the sacred fires of 
religion and culture; there she saves 
man from materialism and from the 
worship of the golden calf. The pre- 
eminence of woman in homemaking 
serves but to emphasize the part that a 
man ean take in this enterprise. “The 
building of a stable home, where peace 
and love abound,” writes Father John 
A. O’'Brien,* “is man’s supreme achieve- 
ment and the source of his deepest and 
most abiding happiness. If a man fail 


* The Faith of Millions, by John A. O'Brien, 
Ph.D. (Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, In- 
diana). 
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bond, and the permanence of the 
Christian home.” 

But it is the woman, the wife and 
mother, who is called upon to make the 
home a place in which the man will find 
rest from his toil, consolation in his 
sorrow, strength to battle with tempta- 

tion, courage in the midst of disaster, 
WAXSAVERS and companionship in the _ highest 
aspirations of his soul. If she fails in 
this, all her other achievements are 
without value. 

The welfare of the child is the goal 
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the adult carries with him to his grave. 
The child loves his mother and trusts 
in her as in no one else in the world. 
The lessons he learns from her are re- 
ceived with implicit confidence and un- 
questioning faith. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the mother, while performing her 
duty as the first teacher of her children, 
must be enabled to retain her place by 
man’s side in the intellectual develop- 
ment which results from the experience 
of life. As a mother she should under- 
stand the forces that are playing upon 
the unfolding lives of her children and 
the environment into which they must 
enter on reaching maturity. This 
understanding enables her to preside 
wisely over their physical, mental, and 
moral upbringing. 

Many women under present eco- 
nomic conditions are forced to labor for 
some years in the industrial world be- 
fore they can undertake to build homes 
of their own. This experience between 
school days and marriage as teachers 
or nurses, as assistants in an office, shop, 
or factory, should prove helpful in 
giving them an intimate knowledge of 
the outer world that will enable them to 
understand the cares and the hardships 
of husband and children in the modern 
industrial arena. 


DELEGATION OF RIGHTS 
IS NOT RENUNCIATION 


The father on his part is not wholly 
relieved from the duty of supervising 
the education of his children both in the 
home and in the school. He is consti- 
tuted the head of the home, and the 
home is the first school in order of time 
and must always remain the first school 
in order of importance. By the very 
nature of the physical and spiritual re- 
lationship between parent and child— 
therefore in virtue of the natural law— 
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the parent has the duty to educate his 
child and right to control the course of 
his education. He has this right and 
duty, not by any concession from an 
earthly power, but in virtue of a divine 
ordinance. 
Parenthood 
and therefore implies a corresponding 
right to prepare for complete living 
those whom the parent brings into, the 
world. While they may delegate a part 
of this work to other agencies, they can 
never escape the responsibility of over- 
seeing their children’s education and of 
contributing to it in proper measure. 
Present 
lowered the efficiency of the home as an 


involves responsibility 


economic conditions have 
educative agency, but the family still 
exercises, for good or ill, a preponderat- 
ing influence on the education of the 


child. Mere statistics prove this fact. 
Even where the child continues in 
school until the completion of his 


twentieth year, less than one-fifth of 
his time, on the average, is spent in 
the school. If the child leaves the 
school earlier, and the majority do, the 
time spent is proportionately less. Aug- 
menting the influences of the home en- 
vironment is the fact that the home, by 
reason of its priority, supplies the vital 
apperception masses which are called 
into play in the sehool. 


PARENTS, AS TEACHERS, 
MUST BE PREPARED 

Another factor of moment here is 
parental love. 


a more direct insight into the children’s 


This love gives parents 


souls and greater power of directing 
This 
parental love, together with authority, 
evokes a corresponding faith and confi- 
dence in the normal child. At the same 


their developing consciousness. 


time, we must remember that these ad- 


vantages are shared by teachers in 


yroportion to their training and to the 
D 
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high development of the parental 
quality which marks the teacher’s voca- 
tion. There is no adult who has not 
noted in his school days the utter self- 
lessness of many of his teachers, but his 
highest praise of such a teacher is to 
say that he or she was “like a father or 
mother to me.” In all education there 
is a measure of vicarious parenthood. 

The head of a large university, Dr. 
Bowman of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, brought this faet into strong 
light in a commencement address. He 
told the thousands of parents of gradu- 
ates who were present that he looked 
upon them as members of the faculty 
of his university. His words were an 
acknowledgment that the faculty of 
the university was supplementing or 
continuing the education given by the 
parents in the home. 

It follows as a corollary that parents, 
teachers, and all who undertake the 
task of education should be adequately 
trained for their work. If we demand 
this of teachers in the school, we should 
demand it also of those who take upon 
themselves the responsibility of found- 
ing homes and bringing children into 
the world. Parents take upon them- 
selves a tremendous responsibility ; they 
are responsible to God for the fulfill- 
ment of this responsibility. God has 
endowed the human soul with capacities 
that need to be developed for the good 
of the individual and the good of so- 
ciety. 

This development of God-given ca- 
pacities rests with the parent. The 
help of the school is invoked only be- 
cause, with its larger facilities and 
teachers properly trained for the pur- 
pose, it can accomplish in a more effec- 
tual way certain phases of education 
for which the parent, as a rule, has 
neither the time, the means, nor the 
requisite qualifications. All education 
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in its highest meaning is a co-operation 
by human agencies with the Creator 
for the attainment of His purpose in 
regard to the individual who is to be 
educated, and in regard to the social 
order of which he is a member. The 
school in its work supplements and ex- 
tends the educational function of the 
home, but the school cannot deprive the 
parent of his right nor absolve him 
from his duty in the matter of educat- 
ing his children. 


PARENTS, CHURCH, STATE 


The Bishops of the United States in 
their 1949 Statement, The Christian 
Family, summarize for us the respective 
rights of the Church, the parents, and 
society: To the Chureh belongs the 
pre-eminent right to guide the child’s 
spiritual and moral formation; to the 
parents belongs the natural right to 
govern and supervise the child’s nur- 
ture aid general education; in society is 
vested the right to transmit, generally 
by means of schools, the cultural herit- 
age of successive generations. The 
funetion of the state is to assist these 
three agencies to discharge harmoni- 
ously their responsibilities in the best 
interest of the public welfare. The 
state must ever keep in mind that chil- 
dren belong to their parents before 
they belong to the state; the resources 
to develop them into their full stature 
as human beings destined for eternal 
union with God are not the property of 
political government; these constitute 
the treasury of families and the Church. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the home in the forming of 


the child. There he takes part in the 
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life of the family, and as a member of 
the family he learns his first lessons, 
meets his first problems, and has his 
first contacts with social life. If his 
parents have correct understanding of 
the process of growth and development 
in him, he will likely develop into a 
physically intellectually ca- 
pable, emotionally balanced individual. 
His life becomes a reflection of the 


strong, 


home environment to which he has been 
subjected, and parental example is the 
most powerful factor in that environ- 
ment. A sense of duty and certain pro- 
vidential instinctive tendencies prompt 
parents to love and care for their chil- 
dren. It is one of the joys of parent- 
hood to see to it that their child has 
a normal home and to give him in that 
home the best possible guidance. The 
child’s instinet of imitation makes him 
respond readily to the example of Chris- 
tian virtue in his parents. The sacra- 
ment of matrimony brings with it rich 
graces that enable parents to carry out 
their responsibilities to their child. 
They instill into his mind correct ideas 
of the rights, duties, and obligations of 
man and try to develop in him the 
Christian virtues that are the essence 
of Christian living. 

It must be remembered that the home 
and the school are not to be separated 
as educative agencies. The welfare of 
the child, of the home, of the state, and 
of the Chureh demands the closest co- 
operation between them. Teachers and 
educators in general recognize today the 
truth of this statement. Everywhere 
there is an attempt to make teachers 
and parents better aware of their need 
for close co-operation in their common 
purpose. 
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what can be done when competent direction is diligently followed by a 
parish determined to get the most from the service it retains. 


St. Jarlath’s now has the new church and rectory. Renovation of the school is 
a much needed current project, far which another campaign is now being under- 


taken. 
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By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


Father Parres is Professor of Canon 
Law and Moral Theology at Assumption 
Seminary, San Antonio, Texas. Prior to 
this he taught at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Perryville, Missouri. He has been editor 
of this department since June, 1957. 








Pauline Privilege to 
Privilege of Faith 

Question: A ease which was begun 
as a Pauline Privilege several years ago 
was dropped because the testimony 
proved that the partner to the previous 
marriage of the convert seeking the 
Privilege had de facto been baptized. 
Would it be possible to reopen the case 
as a Privilege of the Faith case? 

DUBITANS 

Answer: As is well known, the Paul- 
ine Privilege is concerned with a mar- 
riage contracted in infidelity. This 
means both parties to the marriage 
which is to be dissolved on the basis of 
a Pauline Privilege were unbaptized 
when the marriage was contracted. 
Proofs which are gathered to establish 
the fact of non-baptism do often re- 
veal that de facto one of the parties 
was baptized when the marriage took 
place and that the other party was 
definitely not baptized. A papal dis- 
solution, which is commonly ealled a 
Privilege or Favor of the Faith, is pos- 
sible provided such a marriage was not 
consummated subsequent to the bap- 
tism of both parties. In the case pre- 
continued to 
cohabit after his or her Catholie bap- 


sented, if the convert 


tism, or even after valid baptism in a 
Protestant sect, with the previously 
baptized partner, there would be no 
possibility of a Privilege of the Faith, 
unless it could be proved with certainty 
that the baptism of one of parties was 
invalid. 

The petitioner in a Privilege of the 
Faith case may be either the baptized 
party or the unbaptized party of the 
marriage for which a dissolution is 
sought in favor of the faith. One of 
these parties has been converted to the 
Catholie Faith or seeks conversion and 
the privilege of being allowed to con- 
tract a new marriage with a Catholic 
When a case is begun as a 
Privilege and the difficulty 
mentioned in the question is en- 
countered, the case can be converted 
into or reopened as a Privilege of the 
Faith case. A formal petition addressed 
to the Holy Father should be drawn up, 
in which, besides other information to 
be included in such a petition, mention 
is made of the fact that the case was 
begun as a Pauline Privilege. The in- 


partner. 
Pauline 


formative process of the Privilege of 
the Faith case ean then be carried on to 
the norms 


completion according to 
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established by the Holy Office, after 
which the case must be sent to the Holy 
Office for the final decision to be 
rendered by the Holy See. 

The testimony taken when the case 
was being considered on the basis of a 
Pauline Privilege is inserted in the acts 
of the Privilege of the Faith case. It 
may or may not be necessary to re- 
examine the parties and witnesses who 
gave their testimony before the case 
was continued as a Privilege of the 
Faith case. Whether or not this re- 
examination will be necessary will be 
determined by the Judge Instructor in 
conjunction with the Defender of the 
Bond. The necessity of taking testi- 
mony a second time from reluctant 
witnesses can be avoided to a certain 
extent if the possibility that a case may 
have to be submitted to the Holy Office 
as a Privilege of the Faith case is taken 
into consideration when a Pauline 
Privilege case is begun. Of primary 
importance in the Privilege of the Faith 
ease, besides proof of non-baptism on 
the part of one of the partners when the 
marriage was contracted, is proof of 
non-consummation in the event that 
the non-baptized partner received bap- 
tism subsequent to the marriage, that 
is, proof of non-consummation after the 
time both parties were baptized. 


Bination in Seminary Chapel 


Question: Could a priest say two 
masses in a Seminary chapel on Sun- 
day under the terms of Canon 806, §2, 
having the faculty to binate from the 
local Ordinary? The second Mass is 
a Solemn Mass and is attended only by 
the students who were present for the 
first Mass. Further, could the priest 
who says the second Mass in the semi- 
nary chapel say another Mass in a 
parish church, either before or after 
the Mass in the seminary chapel? 

INQUIRENS 
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Answer: It is difficult to see how an 
affirmative answer to either question 
could be brought within the terms of 
Canon 806, §2. The permission for 
bination which the Ordinary of the 
place can grant for Sundays and holy- 
days of obligation is limited, according 
to the terms of the canon referred to, 
to a necessity on the part of some (a 
notable part) of the faithful of ful- 
filling the obligation of hearing Mass. 
In other words, only if it is otherwise 
impossible (morally) for a notable part 
of the faithful to hear Mass on the 
days mentioned may the Ordinary 
grant permission for bination. A cer- 
tain broadness of interpretation in re- 
gard to the moral impossibility could 
be brought within the proper meaning 
of the text of the law. However, per- 
mission for bination in order to allow 
any number to assist at a second Mass 





would, it seems to me, be an un- 
warranted extension of the law beyond 
its intended meaning. 

Bination means saying two Masses 
on the same day. Physically there are 
two distinct acts, but both juridically 
and morally considered the concept of 
bination embraces both Masses said on 
a given day. The morality of binating 
is complete (essentially) in the inten- 
tion to say two Masses. Hence, in 
the case as given, it is of no importance 
whether the second Mass in the semi- 
nary chapel is the celebrant’s first or 
second Mass. When two Masses are 
said by the same priest according to 
the permission granted in virtue of 
Canon 806, $2, the reason demanded 
for bination with the permission of the 
must be verified in both 
In other words, the necessity 


Ordinary 
Masses. 
of fulfilling the precept of assisting at 
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Mass could not be present so far as 
the second Mass in the seminary chapel 
is concerned, since the students have 
already fulfilled the obligation of the 
precept by assisting at the first Mass. 

I realize the importance of the sec- 
ond Mass in the seminary chapel, 
which will usually be a solemn Mass. 
With this in mind, I might add to my 
comments on the subject that I would 
not think that this Mass has to be 
omitted in order to prevent the neces- 
sity of bination on the part of mem- 
bers of the seminary faculty whose 
services elsewhere on Sundays and 
holydays may require the saying of 
two Masses on Sundays or Holy- 
days. Though I know of no instances 
of an indult allowing bination for the 
purpose of having a second Mass in a 
seminary chapel, it may be possible that 
such an indult would be granted in a 
locality where the services of the semi- 
nary faculty were really needed to 
provide a sufficient number of Masses 
for the people on Sundays and Holy- 
days. 


Incardination and Proper Bishop 


Correspondence: In your response 
concerning the proper Bishop for ordi- 
nation (HPR, October 1957, pp. 88-91), 
you make the following statement: 
“The practical problem is how to effect 
incardination by the reception of first 
tonsure into the diocese for which the 
candidate is studying, so that the bishop 
of this diocese will be the proper Bishop 
for subsequent ordinations.” In view 
of this “problem” you also present a 
consideration of some solutions. 

Actually there seems to be no prob- 
lem here at all since by the very fact 
of ineardination into a diocese one 
acquires a necessary domicile there 
even if he has never set foot into the 
territory. 

An excellent discussion of this ques- 
tion of necessary domicile may be 
found in Michiels, G., Principia gener- 
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| alia de personis in ecclesia, Rome 1955, 


pp. 178-181. In regard to the neces- 
sary domicile for secular clerics the 


author states: “v2 ipsius incardinationis 
et independenter a facto utrum necne 
clericus domicilium in diocest tam prae- 
vie acquisiverit ... fit proprius et ex- 
clusivus quidem clerici incardinati E pis- 
copus, quod attinet ad collationem ordi- 
num subsequentium” (Op. cit, p. 180). 
Perhaps the readers of your column 
might be interested in having you bring 
these facts to their attention. 
READER 


Acknowledgment: I am grateful for 
the above comments on the reply given 
in the October, 1957, issue of this Re- 
VIEW. 

It is true that ineardination into 
some diocese is always effected through 
the reception of first tonsure in the case 
of a secular cleric, and the bishop into 
whose diocese this incardination is 
effected is the proper Bishop for future 
orders. Also, incardination into an- 
other diocese after the reception of first 
tonsure, preceded by excardination from 
the diocese for which a cleric was ton- 
sured and by the oath of permanent 
service to the diocese of the incardinat- 
ing Bishop,’ makes the Bishop of the 
diocese of incardination the proper 
Bishop for subsequent orders. In either 
case, the Bishop of the diocese into 
which the cleric is actually ineardinated 
is the proper Bishop for orders subse- 
quent to tonsure, even if the cleric has 
never set foot into the territory of the 
diocese into which he is inecardinated. 

It is also true, according to the more 
common opinion,” that a cleric has a 
necessary domicile in the diocese into 
which he is ineardinated, and in the 
two instances mentioned the acquisition 


~1Cf. Canon 117. 

“Cf. Beste, Introductio In Codicem (3 ed., 
Collegeville: St. John’s Abbey Press, 1946), 
P. 241. 











QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


of domicile could take place independent 
of any actual residence in the diocese. 
It could be argued against the more 
common opinion that incardination 
alone does not effect the acquisition 
of a domicile independent of actual 
residence. However, a discussion of the 
matter would not be to the point. 
Whether or not the mere fact of inear- 
dination would effect a necessary domi- 
cile, subjection of the cleric to the 
Bishop of the diocese into which he is 
incardinated makes this Bishop the 
only proper Bishop for orders subse- 
quent to tonsure. 

I did not intend in my reply in HPR 
(October) to discuss formally the ques- 
tion of the proper Bishop for orders 
subsequent to tonsure. What I wrote 
applied to the necessity of a domicile 
before the reception of first tonsure. 
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Incardination before the reception of 


first tonsure is impossible. Better 
stated, the “problem” should have read: 
How can a secular seminarian who has 
never been in the diocese for which he 
is studying acquire a domicile there 
before the reception of first tonsure, 
so that the Bishop of the diocese for 
which he is studying will be the proper 
Bishop for first tonsure and conse- 
quently for future orders; and, alter- 
nately, the acquisition of a domicile in 
the diocese for which the seminarian is 
preparing not being feasible before the 
reception of first tonsure, how can the 
student be ineardinated into this dio- 
cese through the reception of first 
tonsure, so that as a necessary conse- 
quence the Bishop thereof will be the 
proper Bishop for subsequent orders? 

I must admit that perhaps I confused 
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For the new rites of Holy Week: | the issue in my restatement of the 
Clear—Concise—Complete original question. Again, I am grate- 


ful for the facts presented, as they have 


* 
The Ceremonies been the occasion for further develop- 
f I ment of the reply given in October. 
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Aertnys-Damen do not.* McFadden 
also distinguishes between immediate 
and mediate cooperation; Healy pro- 
ceeds with his distinction between for- 
mal and material cooperation.* 

Before reading what an author says 
by way of illustrations and solutions to 
cases, it is necessary to understand the 
terminology being used. Confusion will 
naturally arise if we are reading one 
author with the definitions and divi- 
sions of terms of another author in mind. 











In considering the question of physi- 
cal cooperation in the evil action of 
another who is the principal agent, the 
general moral principle to be stated is 
that per se it is a sin to assist or aid 
another in the commission of sin, 





whether the cooperation be formal or 


Noldin, Summa Theologiae Moralis (31 
d.), 11, n. 117; Aertnys-Damen, Theologia 
Voralis (16 ed.) I, n. 398. 
*Healv, Medical Ethics (Chicago: Loyola 
U. Press, 1956), pp. 102-103; McFadden, 
Medical Ethics (3 ed., Philadelphia: F. A. 
4 ' Davis Co., 1953), pp. 331-333. 











QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


material. Formal cooperation is always 
sinful. Material cooperation becomes 
morally 
portionately grave reason for the co- 
operation. I think the questioner wants 
to know how the division of coopera- 
tion into immediate and mediate fits 
into the schema and whether this divi- 
sion is necessary for an understanding 


lawful when there is a pro- 


of the morality of cooperation. 

Cooperation is certainly to be called 
formal if the cooperator intends or di- 
rectly wills by his action to assist or 
aid the principal agent in the execution 

his sinful deed. This kind of co- 
operation is always sinful, whether the 
cooperator actually performs what is 
a physical part of the evil act itself 
(immediate cooperation) or merely 
does something which is a means at 
least to facilitate the execution of the 
evil action of the principal agent even 
remotely (mediate cooperation). 

The latter type of cooperation (medi- 
ate) is not necessarily formal. Mediate 
cooperation will be material if the co- 
operator does not directly will his 
action as formal assistance to the exe- 
cution of the evil deed by the principal 
agent. The mediate, material coopera- 
tor forsees his action being used by the 
principal agent for the attainment of 
some end which is morally wrong. The 
entire principle of double effect must 
enter into his action. What he does 
must in itself be morally good or at 
least indifferent. His will toward the 
evil effect of his act must be merely 
permissive, that is, he must not intend 
the evil effect. The good to be gained 
or the inconvenience to be avoided by 
the act which furnishes material co- 
operation is the direct end of his inten- 
tion or will. The act of the material 
cooperation is the means to this good 
end at least immediately in the order 
of causality and not through the ac- 
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complishment of the end of the princi- 
pal agent to which it is also being used 
as a means. Finally the benefit which 
results from the act of material 
operation and which is the end directly 
willed by the cooperator must consti- 
tute a proportionate cause for the per- 
mission of the other person’s evil act. 
The proximity, or degree, of assistance, 
the necessity of the assistance in re- 
lation to principal agent’s ability to 
carry out his purpose without the as- 
sistance, the probability of scandal 
caused by the assistance, and the 
gravity of the sin enter into the determi- 
nation of the proportionate cause. 
Authors who make the distinction 
between immediate and mediate 
operation seem at least to imply the 
possibility of a division of immediate 
cooperation into formal and material 
based on the intention of the coopera- 
tor. This is not to say that they admit 
the lawfulness of immediate coopera- 
tion provided the intention of the co- 
operator is good. An assistant surgeon, 
for instance, who would actually per- 
form an immediate part of a morally 
illicit operation would be an immedi- 
ate cooperator. His action would be 
morally evil in itself and not just a 
physical participtation in the action of 
the principal agent. He could not dis- 
associate effectively his intention from 
the nature of the act which he is per- 
forming. For this reason, such immedi- 
ate cooperation would be called by 
many authors formal cooperation by 
reason of the end of the act. This kind 
of immediate cooperation is included in 
their definition of formal cooperation. 
Formal cooperation, then, would be 
such not only by reason of the intention 
of the cooperator but also by reason of 
the end of the act of the cooperator. 
On the other hand, if the immediate 
cooperator’s act, though physically a 


co- 


co- 
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part of the evil act of the principal 
agent, in its moral aspect does not 
have the same intrinsic end (finis 
operis) as the entire action considered 
from the viewpoint of the principal 
agent, the cooperator’s part could be 
material cooperation. ‘The usual ex- 
ample given of this kind of immediate 
cooperation is the part played by an 
unwilling participant who under threat 
to his own life takes part in an act of 
theft or unjust damage to property. 
The owner’s unwillingness to part with 
his external goods becomes unreason- 
able in regard to the acts of the co- 
operator who finds his life in danger 
from his refusal to cooperate, so that 
his acts are not to be classified morally 
as theft or unjust and are not evil by 
reason of the end of the act. The prin- 
ciple of double effect will be applicable 
here, as in mediate material coopera- 
tion. 

teductively, the division of coopera- 
tion into formal and material, if it 
includes in the notion of formal co- 
operation what is formal by reason of 
the end of the act as well as what is 
formal by reason of the cooperator’s 
intention, is an adequate division from 
which to begin in applying principles 
of morality concerning cooperation. 


Vigil of All Saints Again 


Question: Although others may have 
done so, I am nevertheless inclosing 
your question and answer from the 
January issue on fast and abstinence 
on the abolished Vigil of the Feast of 
All Saints and also a clipping from our 
1958 Ordo published by Herder. Who's 
right? 

SACERDOS 

Answer: I now have quite a collec- 
tion of clippings from the 1958 Ordo 
published by Herder. This Ordo quotes 
a rescript from the Sacred Congrega- 


tion of the Council received in reply 
to a query submitted by His Eminence 
Cardinal Mooney through His Ex- 
cellency, the Apostolic Delegate. 

In summary, the reply states that 
the Decree of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, March 23, 1955, regards only 
the liturgical observance of the Vigil 
and leaves untouched the obligation of 
fast and abstinence which is penitential 
preparation for the following feast day. 
It goes on to state that the Bishops of 
the United States can dispense the 
faithful from the obligation, in accord- 
ance with the faculty granted to them 
January 28, 1949. 

A practical solution may be found in 
making use of the indult of 1949 to 
dispense. 

It is interesting to note that the fast 
and abstinence formerly observed on 
the Vigil of the Feast of the Assumption 
has been transferred by a Decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
to December 7, which is no longer a 
liturgical vigil. Also the same word 
“nervigilium,” which is found in Canon 
1252, §2, is used in this Decree in 
reference December 7. At least since 
the transfer effected by this Decree, 
there is a distinction between a canoni- 
eal vigil, on which fast and abstinence 
are prescribed, and a liturgical vigil.® 

The private response of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites can be found in 
the volume of the Ephemerides Litur- 
gicae to which I referred in the Janu- 
ary issue of this Review. The response 
was given by the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, making use of special facul- 
ties granted. 

Obviously, I am incompetent to de- 
cide the question. Further correspond- 
enee will be appreciated and further 
elucidation is awaited. Some time re- 
mains before October 31. 


®A.AS., XXXXXIX, p. 638. 
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King’s Third Volume on Rites 
LITURGIES OF THE PRIMATIAL SEES. By 

Archdale A. King (Bruce, Milwaukee, 

Wis., 1957), pp. xiv + 656 Cloth, 

$15.00. 

This book is the third of a proposed 
four volumes on Rites of Western 
Christendom. It covers the rites of the 
primatial sees of Lyons, Braga, Milan, 
and Toledo. If you have read any of 
King’s previous works, e.g., Liturgies 
of Religious Orders, you will know what 
to expect in this, his latest: remarkable 
learning, patient research and scholar- 
ship, sustained interest, and good lit- 
erary style. 

In each of the four sections of the 
book there is an outline of the historical 
development of the rite under consid- 
eration; followed by a description of 
its liturgical cycle, furniture and orna- 
ments of the primatial church, vest- 
ments of the ministers, the liturgical 
books, feasts, ete.; and finally a de- 
tailed account of the celebration of 
Mass, both solemn and low Mass, as 
well as a sketch of other liturgical 
functions. Not to be overlooked is the 
fact that the book has 49 excellent 
plates. 

The first section, dealing with the 
Rite of Lyons, is of special interest in 
its historical part—the French long 
have had a genius for keeping things 
lively in the Church. “When Innocent 
IV (1243-54) in 1244 expressed his 
intention of appointing personally to 
certain prebendal stalls, the canons told 
him that his nominees would be thrown 
into the Saone, if they presented them- 
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selves” (p. 20). “The archbishop ex- 
ercised authority over the chapter in | 
the time of Leidrode and Agobard, but 
by the 13th century he was no more 
than the first of the perpetual chaplains, 
and he was to be little better than a 
‘guest’ in his own cathedral church until 
the 18th century” (ibid.) “In 1748, on 
the occasion of the jubilee of the church 
(St. John), Cardinal de Tencin went to 
see a display of fireworks, and in con- 
sequence absented himself from matins 
on the following day without the per- 
mission of the chapter, whereupon the 
canons refused to allow him to assist 
at either Mass or (p. 21). 
“There was some justification for the 
abolition of an old Easter Monday 
custom, when the canons sang the hymn 
O fili et filiae from the terrace before 
the cathedral, and the chapter of 
Fourviére responded from the top of 
the hill. In 1740, one of the ‘perpetuals’ 
had fallen from the terrace and broken 
his neck. It was decided therefore that 
it would be better to abolish the cus- 
tom” (p. 23). 

It was one time claimed that the 
Rite of Lyons was derived from the 
East—Ephesus, to be exact. “This 
‘Ephesine’ theory received the support 
of certain Anglicans, who rejoiced to 
find, as they thought, a liturgy which 
was not beholden to Rome” (p. 6). 
King holds with reason that this claim 


vespers”’ 





is an untenable hypothesis. He goes on 
“Moreover, except for some 
(italies ours), 


about the rite of 


to say: 
few details 
nothing Gallican 
Lyons, which, as we shall see, is none 


there is 
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other than the Roman rite, as portrayed 


in Ordo Romanus Primus” (p. 7). 


Surely, the latest Lyons missal, ap- 
proved by the Congregation of Rites in 
1903, differs from Ordo Romanus 
Primus in more than a few details! 

The second section of this work treats 
of the Rite of Braga in present-day 
North Portugal. Of the rites in the 
West this one is perhaps the least 
known. It can be said of all rites in 
the West—and it is especially appli- 
cable in Braga’s ecase—that they are not 
special rites in themselves, but really 
the Roman Rite with distinctive local 
usages. King, therefore, rightly calls 
the Rite of Braga: “Roman Rite: 
Braga Use.” The Rite of Braga is 
nothing else than the introduction of 
secondary prayers and ceremonies into 
the framework of the Roman Rite. 
These have been taken from various 
sources, for the most part French, and 
not from the Mozarabic Rite of Toledo, 
as some Portuguese historians once 
maintained. King tells in considerable 
detail the vicissitudes through which 
the Rite of Braga has passed. A final 
reform of the rite, preserving its original 
structure and at the same time sup- 
pressing unhistorical accretions, was 
made in 1919, under Benedict XV. In- 
stead of being restricted to a few 
churches in the Arehdiocese of Braga— 
a state of affairs that had come to pass 
by 1915—its use is now compulsory in 
the entire archdiocese, but not in the 
seven suffragan sees, all of which now 
follow the Roman Rite. 

The Ambrosian Rite, or Rite of 
Milan, takes up the third section of the 
book. Although the majority of litur- 
gists agree that the rite was originally 
oman, King does well to point out 
that already in tlre time of St. Ambrose, 
in the second half of the fourth century, 


the Church of Milan had a liturgy with 
a number of variations from Roman 
custom, and also, in fact, points of 
with Eastern usages. He 
mentions as possible sources of East- 
ern influence the following historical 
circumstances: (1) Greek bishops of 
Milan, especially in the first half of 
the fourth century; (2) Arian bishops 
who settled in the West; (3) pilgrim- 
ages to the Holy Land in the fourth and 
fifth centuries; (4) long sojourns of 
Western bishops in the East, either in 
Councils; (5) 


agreement 


exile or assisting at 
domination of the Ostrogoths, who had 
been converted in the East and were 
Arians; (6) borrowing of 
formulae or ceremonies from Aquileia, 
favenna, ete.; (7) introduction of 
KHastern usages by Oriental monks who 
had fled to Italy from heresy. Of the 
rites dealt with in this book, that of 
Milan is the most interesting and ap- 


chiefly 


pealing. 

The last part of King’s book deals 
with the Rite of Toledo, or the Mozar- 
abie Rite. It is commonly krown that 
such a rite exists. Not so weil known 
is the fact that it is almost extinct. 
Today it is confined to a single chapel 
in the cathedral church of Toledo, “at- 
tended by no one except an occasional 
tourist” (p. 517), “with a lack of dig- 
nity and a general appearance of per- 
funectoriness” (p. 522). The gradual 
decline and almost total suppression of 
the rite are well traced by the author. 
Ever since the end of the eighth century 

raged as to the 
Mozarabie liturgy, 


a controversy had 
orthodoxy of the 
because certain of its passages seemed 
to favor the heresy of Adoptionism. 
Though finally cleared of the charge of 
formal heresy in its formulae, other 
causes too numerous to mention heré 
finally combined to bring about the 
abolition of the rite in one province 
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CANTERBURY BOOKS 


“Instructors of convert classes will be particularly inter- 
ested in this series of paper covered books. Catechists 
are constantly in need of historical and doctrinal books 
that can be recommended to non-Catholic inquirers. 
The publishers of this series have aimed at a treatment of 
these most significant topics that is more complete than 
the customary pamphlet and yet not as exhaustive as a 
full length book ... . These should be made available for 
all non-Catholic inquirers.""—Rev. John T. McGinn, 
C.S.P. in Techniques for Convert Makers. 





The following Canterbury Books are already published: 
THE ROOTS OF THE REFORMATION by Karl Adam. 


The chapters on the origin and results of the Reformation from One and Holy. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY by F. J. Sheed. 


The part of Society and Sanity which treats of these subjects. 


CONFESSION by John C. Heenan. 


All that is directly on the Sacrament of Penance from Priest and Penitent. 


THE DEVIL by Walter Farrell, O.P., Bernard Leeming, S.J., and others. 


From Satan, a symposium. 


THE ROSARY by Maisie Ward 


An abridged version of The Splendor of the Rosary. 

In addition to their usefulness for converts and inquirers, 
Canterbury Books are proving very popular as study club 
material. Two more will be published on April 16th 


CHRIST IS GOD by J. P. Arendzen, D.D. 


gue gettione directly on the Divinity of Christ from Whom Do You 
ay! 


THE POINT OF CATHOLICISM by Cecily Hastings. 


The introductory essay on the nature of the Church from 
Questions and Answers. 





All Canterbury Books are a convenient size for Church racks 
Paper bound 75 ¢ each 


Order from any bookstore 


For prices on quantity orders or more information write to 
Harry MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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THE PRIESTLY LIFE > 
A Retreat 7 | ~ 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox Pes 











Msgr. Knox sent us the manuscript of this book 
shortly before his death. It is a complete—and 
wonderful—retreat as he preached it to his fellow |] 


clergy. Ready. $3.00 AS i 


APPROACH TO PENANCE rs 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


The author of The Inner Search on every aspect of penance: right and wrong ways to approach 
it, the great importance of a true penitential spirit. Ready. $2.50 


























THE RISEN CHRIST 
by Caryll Houselander 


On the risen life of Our Lord and our part in it, in this world and the world to come. A wonderful 
completion to all Caryll Houselander's writings. Ready. $2.75 


PATTERNS IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
by Mircea Eliade 


On primitive religions and the curious way in which the same patterns of belief and worship are re- 
peated in quite different times and places. The author, now teaching at the University of Chicago, 
is a Roumanian and a member of the Orthodox Church. Coming March 19th. $6.50 


THUNDER IN THE DISTANCE: A Life of Pére Lebbe 
by Jacques Leclercq 


Father Lebbe is the Belgian missionary who gave an entirely new look to the Church in China. 
It was largely owing to him that the first six Chinese bishops were consecrated in Rome in 1926. 
His life is fascinating to read about: living it must have been quite another matter. 

Coming March 19th. $5.00 


WORLD CRISIS AND THE CATHOLIC 
Studies Published on the Occasion of the Second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate 


Articles on subjects discussed at the recent congress in Rome. The 21 contributors include 
Chancellor Adenauer, George Meany, an African King and Christopher Dawson. It’s quite a 
book. Coming on March 19th. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


F. J. Sheed, Maisie Ward, Wilfrid Sheed and Philip Scharper write articles 
for Sheed and Ward's OWN TRUMPET which also contains new and 
reprinted reviews and extracts from new books. It is published with the 
sole object of selling books and is sent free to anyone who requests it. 
To get it promptly address your card to Harry MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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after another, until there is left the piti- 
ful remnant in Toledo spoken of above. 
Puitie T. WELLER, 8.T.D. 


Ott’s Manual in English 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CaTHOLIC DoGMa. 
By Dr. Ludwig Ott. Edited in 
English by James Canon Bastible, 
D.D. Translated from the German 
by Patrick Lynch, Ph.D. (Second 
Edition 1957. B. Herder Book Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.), pp. xvi + 523. 
$7.50. 


Dr. Ludwig Ott, Professor in Eich- 
stiitt, Germany, published this manual 
of dogmatie theology in 1952. Since 
then this work has seen three German 
editions. It received a very favorable 
review by O. Simmel, S.J. (Stimmen 
der Zeit 1953/54), who went so far as 
to say that as “basic course of dogmatic 
theology this work can hardly be sur- 
passed.” And Karl Rahner, in an 
article on “Indulgences” (Stimmen der 
Zeit 1954/55), placed Ott’s book in the 
short bibliographical list, implying that 
it contains up to date information. In 
another article on “The Church of the 
Saints” (Stimmen der Zeit 1955/56) 
Rahner refers to the same work and 
singles it out for special praise. 

Ott’s book was first published in 
English in May 1955. Whoever pages 
attentively through it will agree with 
the words of Dr. Bastible in his preface 
to the first English edition: “quite the 
most remarkable work of compression 
of its kind that I have encountered.” 
This first English edition was reviewed 
by Charles Davies in The Clergy Re- 
view (1956, pg. 544-546): “The book 
is indeed a feat of conciseness. There 
is a wealth of theological knowledge in 
it, but this is ordered and displayed 
with a clearness that makes it easy for 
the student to seize and to retain the 


important points. No such summary 
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‘an be recommended as a first approach 
to theology, and potted learning in any 
form is of dubious value; but, within 
the limits of a compact yet detailed 
survey for quick revision and handy 
reference, this book certainly achieves 
its purpose.” In his review Davies 
spoke also of the translation, of certain 
‘Jarring inelegancies” and of many 
misprints. Almost all of these defects 
have remedied in the present 
second edition. 

That the first 
sold out in such short time is another 
tribute to the value of the book, which, 
as it seems, has appealed not only to 
priests and religious but to a very wide 
circle of layfolk. 

As for the general content of the 
work, little has to be said; all is found 
there that is ordinarily found in a text- 
book of this kind. Since the manual is 
derived from practical experience of 
theological instruction and is primarily 
intended to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents, the positive part is the stronger; 
the speculative expositions have been 
relegated to the background. 
sional notes on medieval theology are 


been 


English edition was 


Ocea- 


exceptionally good, and quite possibly 
due to the fact that Dr. Ott had Martin 
Grabmann as teacher. The scriptural 
texts as a whole are accurately quoted 
and understood in the context in which 
they are found in the Bible. A serious 
endeavour is made to be up to date. 
The Queenship of Our Lady, for in- 
stance, is mentioned and a short out- 
line of the evolution of this feast is 
given, and the respective encyclicals of 
the recent popes are referred to. Those 
theologians, however, who also wish to 
give some place to St. Joseph in theology 
will be disappointed. At 
author 


times the 
points beyond 
Thus he ex- 
poses Mitterer’s tentatively proposed 


treats certain 


reasonable proportions. 
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explanation of Mary’s “virginitas in 
partu.” Or let us turn to the paragraph 
on “conditions for worthy reception” of 
the Eucharist. There he refers to the 
Constitution of Pius XII 
Christus Dominus and gives a rather 


Apostolic 


lengthy summary of it. Since the book 
was printed, before the latest modifica- 
tions to this Apostolic Constitution were 
published, this paragraph in spite of 
the lengthy exposition remains still in- 
complete. 
There are some other minor blem- 
ishes: one small paragraph has been 
repeated and in compensation another 
omitted (167). 


of the Niczeo-Constantinople Creed (53) 


In one place we read 


and a few pages further on of a Niceno- 
Constantinople Creed (63). 
still some misprints like School of Lowe 
(15), Azechiel (97), Scheol (98), 
theology (173). In the English edition 
the very extensive and detailed bibli- 


There are 


ography of the original German edition 
has been dropped, since most of the 
works named there are German. But 
no effort has been made to replace this 
valuable German 
which 
“reading list’ has been added. The 


only 
amount to a 


bibliography ; 
something may 
index of persons and the one of subjects 
are very incomplete, therefore of in- 
different value. 

But all these minor blemishes do not 
seriously detract from the abiding value 
of this manual, and the student can be 
assured of finding here the teaching of 
the Chureh and of theologians set out 
systematically, together with some ac- 
count of its basis in the sources. 
FipeLis Buck, S.J. 


Henry Morse, Priest-Martyr 


PRIEST OF THE PuLacur. By Philip 
Caraman, S.J. (Farrar, Straus «& 
Cudahy, 1957)-pp. 201. $3.75. 

editor of the 


From his work as 
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EVE AND MARY 


by Peter Thomas Dehau, O.P. 


The history of the spiritual odyssey of 
the human race passes through the 
centuries from Eden to Calvary. From 
beginning to end, a woman was an 
intimate part of this history. 

In Eden a woman, created full of 
grace, was deceived by the enemy and 
cast headlong from the pinnacle of pride 
to the abyss of sin and shame. 

By the divine mercy, another woman, 
also created full of grace, was raised 
from the lowliness of her humility and 
exalted above the angels, to become 
the Mother of God. 

Eve and Mary is a unique book on 
Mariology. It is concrete, vital, and 
inspiring. Based on the most solid 
theological principles, it touches many 
contemporary questions, such as the 
psychology of temptation, the neces- 
sity of an interior life, and the Christian 


$3.95 


concept of suffering. 


STAGES IN PRAYER 


by J. G. Arintero, O.P. 


This is a book about mental prayer 
by an eminent Spanish Dominican theo- 
logian who died in 1928 and whose 
cause is being investigated for beatifi- 
cation. In it the author shows that 
the mystical life is merely the Christian 
life pursued to its logical conclusion 
and that the road to contemplative 
prayer is open to all. Stages in Prayer 
describes and illustrates the stages of 
prayer from its humblest beginnings to 
its culmination in the prayer of union. 


$3.25 


At all Catholic bookstores 


*B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15-17 South Broadway 








St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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memoirs of the Elizabethan martyr- 
priests, Gerard and Weston, Fr. Cara- 
man, turning to the field of biography, 
has chosen a fellow-Jesuit of the reign 
of Charles I as his subject. In a well- 
illustrated, documented book he has 
made a serious contribution to histori- 
eal studies. While at times his natural 
sympathies as a Jesuit may obscure his 
judgment in the controversy between 
the secular clergy and his Order, yet 
this is, on the whole, a fair-minded and 
judicious volume on a period singularly 
difficult for the ecclesiastical historian. 

Henry Morse was born a Protestant 
in 1595 and died a Catholic martyr- 
priest in 1645. The intervening fifty 
years are a record of selfless devotion to 
the plague-stricken people of Britain, 
in Newcastle and London, of duty as a 
military chaplain in Flanders, of con- 
versions made in the face of great diffi- 
culties, and of utter devotion to the 
spirit of the Society of Jesus. Three 
times he suffered imprisonment and 
exile, but nothing daunted his belief 
that England might yet be won back 
by the Church. At his death the am- 
bassadors of all the great states at- 
tended and gave their footmen hand- 
kerchiefs to dip in his blood. King 
Charles I and his Queen tried to save 
him. One of his judges rose and spoke 
in his defense; his condemned cell was 
“like a fair” with the crowd who came 
to seek his blessing or beg his prayers 
when he reached heaven. 

Obviously, the writing of the biog- 
raphy of such a man was no easy task. 
Yet Fr. Caraman has done his work 
well. Some of his chapters are of con- 
siderable importance. For instance, his 
description of student life at the Roman 
College, his exact account of the organi- 
zation of the Jesuits in seventeenth- 
century England, his laborious research 
into the infamous pursuivants who 
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harried Catholics and grew fat on the 
bribes and fines they exacted, and his 
account of London’s first poor industrial 
parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields cover 
ground not found even in detailed his- 
tories of the period. Medical historians 
will find invaluable his account of 
methods of dealing with plague-stricken 
towns. 

Much incidental information about 
Catholic life under the persecution is 
given, e.g., Catholic priests were allowed 
to say the rosary as a substitute for the 
Breviary, since possession of a Breviary 
meant conviction as a “seminary 
priest,” a treasonable offense. Dutch 
pseudonyms were much favored by the 
Jesuits traveling to England. Catholic 
nobility carried on a persistent trade as 
smugglers in order to get books and 
vestments for their proscribed worship. 

Altogether, Priest of the Plague is : 
“must” for the serious student of Jesuit 
history, for those interested in the Eng- 
lish “Counter-Reformation,” and for 
religious communities looking for a 
book for refectory reading that is at 
once edifying and amusing. 

Keiru OGILVIE 


**4t Tea Hot Buns’”’ 


Mercy unto THOUSANDs. By Sister 
M. Bertrand Degnan, R.S.M. (New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md., 1957), 
pp. xvi + 394. $6.50. 

Thousands of American Sisters of 
Mercy, more than 10,000 of them, who 
staff hundreds of our schools, colleges, 
hospitals, orphanages, infant asylums, 
homes for the sick and the aged, and 
the innumerable priests and lay people 
who are associated with their apostolic 
and Samaritan labors, will enthuse over 
this biography of the revered foundress 
of this particular Congregation. 
Mother Mary Catherine McAuley 
(1778-1841) used the inheritance willed 
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to her by her father to found her re- 
ligious congregation, although primarily 
this was not her intention at all. In 
the beginning it was simply her wish to 
promote the cause of charitable work 
That she and a 
tiny group of dedicated women even- 
tually did establish communal life with 
Mother McAuley as superior was truly 
the will of Almighty God. This event 
took place in 1831; papal approval was 
given in 1835; on July 5, 1841, four 
months before death took Mother 
Catherine, the rapidly growing congre- 
gation enjoyed the official approbation 
of its Rules and Constitutions. 

What was to become “mercy unto 
thousands” in the heart of Mother 
Catherine was of truly holy origin. Be- 
fore James McAuley died, he made a 
will, the provisions of which, according 


among Dublin’s poor. 


to the gifted authoress of this biog- 
raphy, are still unknown. It has 
vanished behind the obscurity of a 
registry entry in a recorder’s office, but, 
we are told, this is of little importance. 
The father’s greatest legacy to a 
saintly daughter is that very special 
type of trust which money cannot pur- 
chase. James McAuley transmitted to 
Catherine McAuley “the wealth of 
God’s love in a kernel of faith and the 
vast fortune of a compelling pity for 
Mercy Sisters who to- 
day visit the sick and the aged and the 
imprisoned are living witnesses to the 
faith, the hope, and the love which 
James McAuley bequeathed to Mother 
Catherine. 

December 12, 1831, dates the pro- 
fession day of the original three Sisters 
of Mercy. This is a happy coincidence; 
it marked the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the apparitions of Mary 
Immaculate in the New World, at 
Guadalupe, surely a sign of the future 
mission of the Sisters in the Americas. 
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WIN MORE CONVERTS... 
RECLAIM FALLENAWAYS 


Two new, inexpensive books 
help make the way easier! 


Edited by Father John A. O'Brien, one of the world’s 
leading authorities on convert work, these books have 
been widely acclaimed as among the most helpful in 
the entire convert field. Musts for high schools, 
colleges, seminaries, Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine study clubs, Legion of Mary, Holy Name Societies 
and other parish organizations and for every Catholic. 


WINNING CONVERTS 


Two hundred and fifty pages on how the Catholic lay- 
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earth presentation of proven methods by which Catho- 
lic men and women have interested their neighbors, 
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they found it. These converts bring apologetics down 
to earth and show how the credentials of the Church 
click with inquiring minds. Their stories are superb 
personal testimonies to the truth of the Catholic faith 
and to the security, peace and happiness it affords. 
Put a copy of this powerful book into the hands of the 
inquirer, and no further argument is needed. Why / 
Became A Catholic can do much to reclaim fallenaways 
as well. 


Price: 25¢ each 
Cost to you in quantities of 50: 15¢ each. 


FREE WITH ORDERS OF 50 OR MORE assorted 
copies of these books, we will supply you with an 
attractive display and sales dispenser which can be 
placed conveniently in the vestibule to stimulate sales 
and help to make every parishioner a convert worker. 
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So numerous are the fascinating de- 
tails of this book—grave and gay—that 
it must be carefully read in its entirety 
to be genuinely appreciated. One can- 
not help but love and admire a re- 
ligious woman, like Mother Catherine, 
who delighted to amuse her companions 
with versification as well as prose corre- 
spondence. She even encouraged and 
welcomed metrical replies to her verses. 
Typical of her kindly and _ practical: 
manner of giving advice might be 
quoted her letter to Mother Elizabeth 
Moore. This letter drew from Bishop 
Ryan the trenchant comment, “They 
should be written in gold.” And so they 
should. 
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My dearest Sister M...E.... 
Don’t let crosses vex or tease; 
Notice the faults of every day 

But often in a playful way, 

And when you seriously complain, 
Let it be known to give you pain. 
Attend to one thing at a time; 
You’ve 15 hours from 6 to 9. 

Be mild and sweet in all your ways; 
Now and again bestow some praise. 
Avoid all solemn declaration, 

All serious, close investigation, 

Turn what you can into a jest 

And with few words dismiss the rest. 
Keep patience ever at your side; 
You'll want it for a constant guide. 
Show fond affection every day 

And, above all, devoutly pray 

That God may bless the charge He’s 


given 
And make of you their guide to 


Heaven— 
The parting advice of your ever affec- 
tionate 
a ae 


One who could address lines such as 
these, in a spirit of grave levity, had no 
difficulty at all deseribing in sixteen 
stanzas her trip to Galway (‘proud 
taciturn, incisive Galway, conceding 
nothing, forgetting nothing, under the 
appearance of apathy teems with ac- 
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tivity and wears a repose that has no 
kinship with peace’’): 


Stopped at Mount Carmel on the way 
And passed a most delightful day. 
Dear, simple nuns! 

Had lamb and salad for our dinner— 
Far, far too good for any sinner, 
At tea hot buns. 


Many and varied, interesting and un- 
interesting were the men and women 
who peopled the world of Mother Me- 
Auley: Father Dominie  Barbari, 
Bishop England, Florence Nightingale, 
Daniel O'Connell, Augustus Welby 
Pugin, Dr. Edward Pusey, Queen Vic- 
toria, Father Rosmini, Earl Talbot. 
Mach in some way contributes interest 
to a fascinating biographical study. 
Nor will you ever forget the startling 
character of one or two of these con- 
tributions. 

For example, on page 374, a humor- 
ous incident with the life 
of Father Barbari, the humble Passion- 
ist who received Newman’s submission, 
is delightfully recorded by Sister Mary 
Bertrand. It that a group of 
very youthful Sisters became scrupulous 
about the propriety of them instructing 
Father Bar- 
bari chanced at this particular moment 


associated 


seems 


a class of male converts. 


to be conducting a retreat for this group 
of Sisters, they carried their 
At the very next con- 
ference, Father Dominic began: 


and 
secruple to him. 


My Sisters, some of you have 
doubts about the propriety of in- 
structing men. Oh, instruct da poor 
men; instruct da poor men! If da 
community were young and _ hand- 
some, it might be different, but for 
you—oh! for you der is no danger. 
You are all too ugly far. Instruct 
da poor men, my Sisters, instruct da 
poor men! 


Paut R. Rust, O.M.I. 
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EDITORIAL 


Forward, March! 


; are propitious days for breast-beating and finger-pointing. A dog 
named Zhuchka, circling through space in a large metal globe at incredible speed, has made 
many Americans jumpy and accusatory. By now the initial impact of Sputnik has waned a bit, 
but the effect of the Russians’ success in beating Americans at their own game—technology—has 
brought about radical changes in this country’s outlook on some pretty basic issues. 

Besides a vague but real sense of inferiority (short-lived, we guess), there has been some 
earnest soul-searching going on. Fault is found with an amazing variety of people and 
institutions. 

The Democrats blame the Republicans, and vice versa. The generals blame the politicians, 
and vice versa. The Navy blames the Air Force, and both blame the Army. It’s everybody’s 
fault and it’s nobody’s fault that we’ve been outsmarted. But there is one whipping boy that 
virtually every American agrees is a precious rascal, viz., American education. Nor are Catholics 
being allowed to think that somehow they are exempt from their meed of blame too. The best 
hands at finding fault with our schools are, as you might suspect, Catholics themselves. 

Amid the anguished wails of lamentation over our national “humiliation” at the hands of the 
Russians, some Catholic voices have managed to inform the general public that our scholastic 
system is not, after all, as good as others in this land. Why? 

Mostly, the argument goes, because the intellectual prestige of Catholics in the U.S.A. is way 
too low. We aren't producing leaders, it is said. Where is there, for example, a Catholic Ein- 
stein? A Catholic Salk? A Catholic Oppenheimer? The number of Catholic senators is woe- 
fully small. Not nearly enough of our coreligionists grace the pages of Who’s Who; almost none 
rate as industrial tycoons. 

Now, the risk one faces who would dare to question the validity of that thesis is of being 
tagged “anti-intellectual” or “super-other-worldly.” We'll run the risk. We believe that our 
educational system, everything considered, is not as good as others in the U.S. It is better. 

That conclusion follows only, of course, if one uses a different standard of measurement from 
one that gauges the worth of a total educational program by the number of alumni who are 
snugly in Who’s Who; who know how to make a hydrogen bomb; who draw (after taxes) a 
$200,000 annual salary. The criterion by which our schools should primarily be evaluated is the 
one set forth by the last two popes: the formation of the true and perfect Christian. 

We agree with a recent statement by twenty-eight presidents of Jesuit colleges and univer- 
sities: “Education’s basic response to current pressures lies not in a program of better ballistics, 
despite its importance, but in one that produces better men.” 

Surely the Church is anxious to have its members in positions of in- 
fluence, not for the sake of prestige, but for the sake of increased oppor- 
tunities to transfuse more Christian philosophy into America’s arteries. 

No person in the field of education may nowadays entertain an atti- 
tude of standpatism. But in our eagerness to march forward, let us 
Catholics be good and sure we don’t march backward. We want to im- 
prove scholastically, too, but let’s keep our sense of values sharp. 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 
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One oa “q Let us help you select 
a 
reqviremert® the one that will best 
DOUBLED serve your parish 


La plan which will double and sometimes 
triple the ordinary weekly income of a parish. 
WHERE THERE HAS BEEN A_ PREVIOUS 
CAMPAIGN—the same high level building 
fund income is continued by combining these 
funds with the ordinary collection through a 
weekly one-envelope system. 


2A plan formulated to satisfy immediate 
building needs of considerable magnitude, 


whether on a diocesan level or institutional 
RAISING and parish level where the full parish po- 
LAN tential must be realized over periods of 
| P either 2, 2'/2 or 3 years. 


3.Designed to meet the needs of institutions 
who require almost immediate funds rang- 
ing in amounts from $50,000, $100,000, 
$150,000 or more. 


NEW! Deferred Payment Plan 


Designed especially for the conve- 
nience of Pastors whose parishes can- 
not presently afford to engage our 
services, particularly newly estab- 
lished parishes. 


ORGANIZED EXCLUSIVELY TO AID CATHOLIC FUND RAISING PROJECTS 
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PROFESSIONAL BUILDING ROCHESTER, N. Y. BA. 5-2664 
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For the 
EASTER VIGIL 


Ceremonies 


NEW PASCHALITE 


CANDLES add richness and 
beauty to the Easter Vigil 
ceremony. 


Designed especially for use in 
the Holy Saturday Vigil, Paschalite 
Candles carried by acolytes or 
trustees become a rich counter- 
part of the Paschal Candle itself 
and add an appropriate touch of 
newness to this beautiful rite. 


Made of 100% pure natural beeswax, decorated in red and 
gold raised wax ornamentation. The Paschalite is marked with 
the Cross, the letters Alpha and Omega and the numerals of the 


year. Size 93%4” x 14%”. 


PASCHALITES (packed in individual tubes 6 to a case) $1 5.00 


PASCHALITE HOLDERS, HOLDER HANDLES, 
HOLDER ADAPTERS (pocked 6 of each in separate box) 4.50 
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HOLY SATURDAY CANDLES 
Held by the Congregation During the Easter Vigil 


Your parishioners can now actively participate in the 
Lumen Christi ceremonies with these Holy Saturday 
Candles. The source of their light is the Paschal Candle. 
To reflect its purity, it is only fitting that they also be of 
100% pure natural beeswax. 

Will & Baumer Congregation Candles are fashioned in 
the traditional cierge shape reminiscent of the early days 
of the Church. They are simple and safe to use and 
economical in cost. 

Packed 24 to a box with 24 protective bobeches. Only 
$2.60 per box. 


DLES with the Rubrical Insignia of the new Easter 


Vigil Rite. Made from 100% pure beeswax, carefully refined. Will & Baumer 
Paschal Candles are available decorated or plain, in many sizes. Ornamentation 
is raised wax and finest gold leaf. Both decorated and plain Paschal Candles are 
inscribed with an outline of the cross, the letters Alpha and Omega and the 
numerals of the year. Packed complete with incense grains, Paschal nails and 


marking stylus. 





Boston New York City Chicago L 
71 Broad St. 15 East 32nd St. 162 N. Franklin St. 924 S. Flower St. Laval des Rapides 


Place your Easter Candle Order Now to Assure Early Shipment 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., INC. 
Syracuse, N.Y. Established 1855 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment Mestenct 
os Angeles 12 Montee du Moulin 
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